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In Memory of Dirk Koning 
1 957-2005 

His gentle, visionary nature leaves an 
extraordinary example of leadership. 

He was truly a passionate ambassador 
for the industry and will be deeply missed. 
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When the City of Savage cut the community television 
budget, Jeff was the only one left standing. He was expected 
to maintain the quaiity and quantity of programming on their 
public and government channels... by himself. With Cablecast 
and Carousel, Tightrope Media Systems' powerful web- 
centric automation sytem, he is able to do just that. 

"1 do not worry about automation. It is literally the last thing 
on my mind. In fact, soon after I was assigned to this post I 
was able to take my two-week vacation, only returning to the 
station once to add a disc to the DVD changer. " 

- Jeff Renner, City of Savage Minnesota 

Jeff took advantage of Cablecast's web interface along with 
Carousel, its buiit-in character generator. Any time he needed 
to add messages to the Carousel system, he logged in from 
home and updated it within seconds. Cablecast and Carousel 
are the centerpieces of a two-channel head end that cost the 
city less than ten thousand dollars! 

If you really want to know how station managers feel about 
Cablecast, jump on the ACM marling list and ask the people 
who already use it. If your station is exploring ways that it 
can use its head end more effectively, you need to see 
Cablecast. 
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Access your head 
end from any web 
browser on any 
computer 
connected to your 
network ! 



Cablecast includes 
Carousel, Tightrope's 
powerful character 
generator. They work 
together so you don't 
have to enter the 
schedule twice! 



And it all conies 

in one box, 
ready to install 
into your head 
end with help 
just a toll free 

phone call away! 



Tightrope Media Systems 

800 Transfer Road, Suite 17 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55114 



866.866.4118 

www.trms.com 
info@trms.com 
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Cablecast, Carousel, the Cablecast Logo and the Tightrope Media 
Systems logo are Trademarks oi Tightrope Media Systems Corporation. 
Other Trademarks and Registered Trademarks are owned by their 
respective companies. Copyright 2004 
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On the Cover 

The collage of covers from Community Media Reviews land 
CTRs] from, the 1990s and 2000s on this issue of CMR rep- 
resents less than half of those in the publication's 28-year 
archives, the source of articles for this issue, as we reprise a 
few that help frame some of the philosophical underpin- 
nings we hold dear as community media activists. 



As the journal of the Alliance for Community Media, Community Media Review shall support 
the Alliance mission by providing: a comprehensive overview of past, present and future issues 
critical to the Alliance and its membership; vigorous and. thoughtful debate on those issues; 
and a venue for members and like-minded groups to present issues critical to the Alliance. 
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New Emergency Blast software lets you 
send critical messages from a remote PC. 

Ideal for communication such as: 
Emergency Messages "> Inclement Weather Alerts 
School Closures 1 Fire or Traffic Accidents 
Time-Sensitive Community Information 

Emergency Blast software works with the Aavelin 
Composer software. Create information quickly 
from templates, then "blast" as single pages, or 
a crawl line. Content may be scheduled. Because 
everything is done remotely, this is an ideal usage 
for critical, time-sensitive community information. 

For multiple or single seat licenses. 

Other Features Include: 

MPEG Playback • Link to Databases 
Remote Emergency Access and Management Video in a Window 
IP Addressable • Dynamic Crawl Lines 

Aavelin, 
Making PEG Access Simple. 
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Call or email for 
FREE video. 
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Individual and group dynamics 
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Linda 'Toole » Kaylynn TwoTrees 
www.kinsa.us 



"Kiiisa (KiKongo): force clement thai has the power to 
create, take care and dear by all means, even ceremony. 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



Moving Forward, Looking Back 



BY ANTHONY RIDDLE 



The next two issues of Community 
Media Review are inextricably linked: 
This issue represents Community 
Media Past and the next, Community 
Media Future. One cannot talk about the 
latter without first considering the former. 

Recently, I have been dubbing all my 
oldVHS, 3/4" and Betamax tapes to DVD. 
It saves so much space and is so much 
easier to maintain than those wrinkly, 
oxide-flaking, sticking-together-and- 
breaking, AJzheimer's-waiting-to-happen 
that I have entrusted with my history. Last 
weekend, as I was dubbing tapes from the 
199G Cable Act hearings, I was taken by 
the very wild, Utopian ideas expressed by 
some of the Congressional 
Representatives, nameless for now, in 
support of deregulation and consolida- 
tion of ownership. There were many 
unbelievable comments about how well 
the public interest would be served auto- 
matically in a 500-channel universe. 
There was confidence that deregulation 
would lead to greater competition. 

Instead, the opposite has happened. 
Objective reports show that cable news 
services have adopted entertainment for- 
mats in the race for greater profits. As 
fewer cable companies gain greater con- 
trol of the market, they also have a greater 
share in ownership and control of the 
content they deliver to maximize profit. 
Smaller internet and broadband providers 
are constantly driven out of business by 
cable and telecom giants. 

But what interested me most was that 
the arguments made by business, the few 
representatives of community and the 
committee members all relied heavily on 
an ability predict the future. It was a con- 
test. As though it were a sports show dur- 
ing which the sportscasters prove their 
mental acumen by predicting contradic- 
tory outcomes to the same event. Why is 
this activity so important to us humans? 
Because those who accurately predict the 
future on a regular basis are more likely to 
choose the correct path in the present. 



In looking at CMR — and its predeces- 
sor, Community Television Review — we are 
struck by how prescient and accurate 
have been the articles carried in these 
pages. There has been a consistent and 
strong balance between noting possibility 
and threat in technology and politics. The 
articles have been written by early lumi- 
naries of community media — George 
Stoney, Sue Buske, Bob Devine, Dirk 
Koning, Fred lohnson, John Higgins and 
others. They have included the stories 
and observations of countless blue-collar 
community activists and organizers. And, 
of course, Managing Editor Tim Goodwin 
and Editorial Board Chair Dirk Koning 
have woven a powerful and consistent 
voice throughout. 

As we look forward to making the 
changes to CMR that new technology 
demands, we take this moment to look 
back. The Asante people of Ghana have a 
symbol called Sankofa — a swan with its 
graceful neck turned to the rear. It means, 
"One cannot move forward without First 
looking back." Historical perspective, tra- 
jectory, direction. 

In this issue, we invite our friends to 
look back at our words and deeds. The 
Alliance for Community Media was com- 
munity media before community media 
was cool. We know who we are, we know 
why we're here and we know where we all 
should be going. Our organization has 
embodied the true spirit community 
media for almost 30 years. In this issue we 
review. In the next, having caught a fresh 
breath, we will renew, reorganize and 
refocus on the next 30. 

Anthony Riddle [raiseeveryvoice@yahoo.com] 
is the new executive director of the Alliance 
for Community Media. 



As we look forward to 
making the changes to 
CMR that new technology 
demands, we take this 
moment to look back. The 
Asante people of Ghana 
have a symbol called 
Sankofa — a swan with 
its graceful neck turned 
to the rear, it means, 
"One cannot move 
forward without first 
looking back." Historical 
perspective, trajectory, 
direction. 
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FROM THE ALLIANCE CHAIR 



Mind If I Philosophize? 



BY TOM BISHOP 



Give me one public access producer, 
one school video instructor, one city 
telecommunications officer, one non- 
profit community access executive direc- 
tor, one community radio station general 
manager, an unlimited bar tab and the 
ability to fiddle around with the space- 
time continuum, and I can provide you 
with a work on community media philos- 
ophy to rival the works of Aristotle and 
Plato... 

...and when its all said and done you'd 
find that not everyone agreed, and that's 
part of the beauty of our movement. 
Paraphrasing from Tip O'Neil, all access 
philosophy is local, and more than that, 
it's personal. 

We all have different motivations that 
bring us to community media. Some are 
activists, some feel the need to broaden 
the horizons of others, some want to 
change the world and some just want to 
have fun. 

But underneath all this is an idea we 
can all agree on; we need electronic green 
space. We need a place to cany out our 
personal philosophy of community 
media. 

At the recent National Conference on 
Media Reform I had the opportunity to 
see not only how threatened that elec- 
tronic green space is (something we in 
Community Media have known for a long 
time) but also how strong a movement 
there is for changes in our laws to ensure 
and grow a media that serves communi- 
ties and individuals. 

Imagine that, a media where everyone 
can say what they want, not just the rich 
and powerful. A media where communi- 
ties can come together instead of being 
divided by what passes for news on most 
broadcast stations. A media that actually 
fulfills the vision of our nations founders 
and holds government accountable 
instead of currying its favor. 

And the beautiful thing is that we have 
allies in this vision. Community WiFi pro- 
ponents, LPFM advocates, creators of 
zines and underground newspapers, 



Imagine that, a media where everyone can say what they 
want, not just the rich and powerful. A media where commu- 
nities can come together instead of being divided by what 
passes for news on most broadcast stations. A media that 
actually fulfills the vision of our nations founders and holds 
government accountable instead of currying its favor. 



broadcasters who are tired of being more 
commodity than communicator, citizens 
who don't know beans about the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996 but 
know that, there is something wrong with 
their local media and many, many more. 

All of these people hold their own 
philosophical views as to why we need 
media that is for the people and by the 
people but they agree that we need it. And 
that right there is your most basic philos- 
ophy for community access. We need 
media that is for the people and by the 
people. 

My philosophy on Community Media 
is pretty broad. I want a place for all peo- 
ple to communicate; I want all people to 
have the tools they need communicate; I 
want all people to have the training nec- 
essary to use those tools. For me that is 
cause enough. For others it is their specif- 
ic cause that necessitates a vibrant com- 
munity media. It might be spreading their 
faith, speaking out on issues of public pol- 
icy or seeing to it that young athletes get 
the exposure and recognition they 
deserve. 

The difference here is one of degree. 
For me, and many of you, community 
media is our cause. For many who make 
use of the services we help provide, it is a 
means to their own primary end. 

It brings to mind something that our 
late friend Dirk Koning often said in refer- 
ence to community broadband, "This is 
oxygen," Community Media is the oxygen 
necessary for communities to survive and 
thrive. It is the fuel that makes so many 



other items of importance possible. 

By now you've probably noticed the 
inherit danger for amateur philosophers 
like me..., the tendency to ramble! But I 
defend that practice because in such ram- 
bllngs the new ideas and kernels of truth 
that help enhance and define our move- 
ment are found. 

The theme of this edition of the 
Community Media Review is "Forward To 
The Past," and in it we look at the very 
foundations of access with articles from 
previous CMRs by much more learned 
access philosophers than me. You'll read 
about the philosophy in what we do and 
the motivations that bring us together. 

We often get caught up in the day-to- 
day activities of working in Community 
Media: DVD's and BNC cables and micro- 
phones and camera reservations. We don't 
always take the time to step back, view 
the whole field of play and contemplate 
our movement with a broader vision. 

This CMR is a golden opportunity to 
take that step back, shut out the noise 
and glare, and think about why we are 
here and where we want to see this organ- 
ization and this movement go in the 
future. 

Tom Bishop [tom@mediabridges.org] is execu- 
tive director of Media Bridges in Cincinnati 
and chair of the National Board of the 
Alliance for Community Media. 
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Remembering Dirk Koning 1957-2005 
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by Tim Goodwin 

4 1 1 e stood six feet eight inches tall and 
he was dressed in a T-shirt with a 
slogan on it and his name was Dirk 
and he loomed over me to ask if I had a 
few minutes to talk about public access 
TV. Sure. Hell, yes. As soon as my pulse 
rate returned to normal. As soon as I 
could stop wondering whether I'd get to 
keep my credit cards. Actually, once I real- 
ized he did not intend to carve a zodiacal 
sign on my abdomen with the rusted edge 
of an Indiana license plate, I sort of wel- 
comed his company." 

So began Pulitzer Prize-winning 
media critic Ron Powers in his July 1986 
column in GQ magazine following the 
annual meeting of the National Cable 
Television Association in Dallas. Of all the 
13,148 "bust-my-buttons bidnisspeople" 
there, he found Dirk's rap on community 
media the most compelling. 

Dirk Koning was a big man! "Five- 
foot-twenty" he often would tell people 
who invariably asked. Overseas 
he would 




answer "two-meters plus." Height was his 
most obvious feature, and it served him 
and the community media mission well. 
Inevitably, it found its way into scores of 
articles (this one no exception) and in 
most of the eulogies that followed his 
death February 1 0, 2005 from an often- 
done heart procedure gone fatally wrong. 

Physically big that he was, Dirk was 
absolutely huge in our movement. He 
was, I would tell him, the best thing I ever 
did for community media, an honor I had 
as founding chair of the Grand Rapids 
Community Media Center when we hired 
him as executive director in 1981. It was a 
choice between public access television 
or the U.S. Peace Corps for him. Hiring 
Dirk was also one of the best things 1 ever 
did for myself. We became best of friends, 
soul mates, and fellow travelers along this 
path of democratic communications and 
free speech. Then as now, it was ail about 
the mission, this philosophy of building 
community through media. 

"Every man a king, Huey Tong 
once said," Powers concluded in 
that 1 986 column. "Access television 
is beginning to promise that every 
man can at least be a Ted Turner. 
Or a Dirk Koning, Bat your heart 
out Dallas. The hour of Grand 
Rapids approacheth." 

Dirk defined the very mean- 
ing of community media. The 
medium was never the mes- 
sage. It was never just televi- 
sion. Never just radio. Never 
just the internet. It was all 
those things and more. 
These were just tools to 



Dirk. He was, he said, a "community 
organizer, around the use of media to 
share information." Maybe you'd expect 
no less from this son of a missionary who 
began life on a Zuni Indian reservation in 
New Mexico. 

Dirk understood early where the tech- 
nology was heading. "It seemed to me 
such a natural evolution — convergence of 
all information into digital transmission," 
he said, "Voice, video and data would not 
necessarily be independent worlds any 
longer, either in the media or the meth- 
ods." And then he set out to make it so at 
the Grand Rapids Community Media 
Center, which today exemplifies the com- 
munity media center model with its pub- 
lic access television, FM radio station, 
nonprofit internet service provider, com- 
puter access, and media literacy institute. 
Dirk saw long-term survival in providing 
all things media to the community, and 
he had a knack for keeping his eyes on the 
prize. 

"We have an old fashioned co-op with 
a new tech twist," he told me. "There's a 
sound bite for you!" 

And Dirk is largely the reason you're 
reading Community Media Review right 
now. For many years, up until his death, 
he was chair of the CMR Editorial Board. 
His byline appears in CMR more often 
than anyone else. He was guest editor-in- 
chief more often than anyone else. During 
some tenuous times for the Alliance I then 
NFLCP], he managed to rescue CMR 
[then CTR] from obscurity. He prevailed 
on me to become managing editor in the 
early 1990s, and again when I returned 
from Russia and the Peace Corps in 1997. 




The world's biggest executive director in the world's smallest office as 
Amsterdam's Ruud deBruin remembers him. 



Neither of us could refuse the other. 

He was huge too in the hearts and 
minds of those who knew him, and his 
death has left a bigger void in our spirits 
than his physical presence ever did in our 
material lives. To know Dirk was to be his 
friend, as I, and many of you in this 
movement, had the great joy to know. 

Dirk was a citizen of the world with a 
keen sense of justice, not unlike his per- 
sonal hero, Albert Kinstein, whom he 
admired as much or more for his human- 
ity as for his science. Dirk carried this 
seed of liberty we call community media 
to far corners of our planet, from South 
Korea to South Africa to South America, 
Europe and hundred stops in between, 
maybe one of them in your own back- 
yard. To Dirk, these were seeds of peace 
and understanding. To understand each 
other was the First step to respecting each 
other, a prelude to peace, whether it was 
neighborhoods or nations. He used the 
tools at his command and his own unique 
presence and gift for story telling to make 
the case. The world is richer for it. 

So it was no surprise that people 
came to his memorial services from three 
continents and from across the United 
States on Valentine's Day 2005. It was a 
measure of the respect and love in which 
his peers held him. You just didn't expect 
death from someone as serendipitous as 
Dirk Koning, though. 

At the time of his death, he and his 
wife Ginger were considering their next 
moves in life. Wherever it might have led, 
it never would have been too far from 
community media. The future seemed 
bright. 2007 was to be that seminal year. 
The kids, Shaun, 20, and Kelly, 16, both 
would be in college. Another capital cam- 
paign would be completed, this time for 
yet another expression of community in 
the rescue of an historic neighborhood 



theater from a struggling nonprofit. But it just 
wasn't to be. A procedure to correct a condi- 
tion of atrial fibrillation went awry, and Dirk 
became a one in a thousand statistic. 

We mourn our loss. As City of Grand 
Rapids Mayor George Heartwell paraphrased 
Wendell Berry in bis eulogy to him, "Dirk, we 
are you, inheritors of what we mourn. You 
have, indeed, given us a rich inheritance. May 
God make us worthy to walk in your way, 
strong to stand against resistance, and 
unflinching in our commitment to justice." 

Tim Goodwin [goodwin@usxc.net] is managing edi- 
tor of Community Media Review and founding chair of 
the Community Media Center in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 




Above, on the 
shore of the south 
Atlantic Ocean 
near Capetown, 
South Africa. 



Above right, pep 
step and brew on 
the north Atlantic 
coast of the 
Netherlands. 




Peace pole meditation along the banks of the Jordan River at Riparia in At home on Big Crooked 

northern Michigan. 




Information Management Software 
for Community Media Centers 



Facil is software designed just for community media centers, 
addressing their wide range of information management needs 
from contact information to equipment inventory, 
from equipment and facility reservations to project tracking, 
from program library to channel scheduling, and beyond. 

With all information and tasks integrated into a single system, 
Fadl runs on your network, making all the information available 
throughout your organization to every staff member 
— in realtime. 
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Visit the FacTl web site at 

www.beckersoftware.com/facil 

Email or call Becker Software 

facil@beckersoftware.com 
(520) 991-0909 

Or ask any of the more than 

150 access centers across 
the country using FacTl 



"Fadl has helped immensely with tracking of reservations, 
virtually eliminating overbooking. Generating reports on 
facility usage or for tracking our effectiveness is much easier. " 

"Before Fadl, we had 6 notebooks full of paper reservation 
forms. I cannot imagine how we could have gone on keeping 
this information on paper. " 

"Fadl tracks usage of equipment resources in imaginary dollar 
values. That permits us to tell our regulators how much 
equipment and facilities we gave away. 
We can't live without it." 
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^♦♦♦^ Becker FacTl is the result of a 15 year partnership between Becker Software 

V Software and Access Tucson * Tucson Arizona ' s community media center ~AccessTucson 




Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it* 




FORWARD 

to the PAST 



.'s hard to believe that the Rev. Dr. Everett C. Parker's article that begins this issue was 
written for his keynote speech at the 1982 annual conference of the National 
Federation of Local Cable Programmers [today the Alliance for Community Media]. 
With few changes, it could have been penned just yesterday. That's largely true of all the arti- 
cles in this issue of Community Media Revifw, reprised from past editions from authors with 
whom a lot of readers will be familiar. 

Where else would you find such articulate defenders of community media and the 
public sphere as George Stoney Sue Buske, Dirk 
Koning, Fred Johnson, Bob Devine, John Higgins, 
Pat Aufderheide, June Holley, Brenda Trainor, 
Robert McChesney, and of course, the Rev. Dr. 
Parker. They've all been on the pages of CMR 
before, some many times. The issues, then as 

now, seem strangely the same. They have everything to do with protecting the public sphere, 
regardless of the technology applied. 

We reprint their articles again here for two reasons. One is to speak to the institutional 
memory of a movement contained in the pages of CMR/CTR/NFLCP Newsletter over the past 
28 years. This particular issue of CMR is a small taste of the philosophical underpinnings dis- 
cussed, debated and defended over the years on these pages that have brought us to now. 
There are many more articles, from many different authors, all of which underscore the need 
to make this information available as a searchable online archive, something long a goal of the 
CMR Editorial Board. 

But the main reason to reprint is that Congress will begin this year to rewrite parts of 
the 1996 Telecommunications Act, itself a rewrite of the 1934 Act. We hope that these articles 
are "predictive going forward" and give you a sense of what has been and what is at stake 
ahead for the future of our telecommunications landscape. The next issue of CMR, from guest 
Editor-in-Chief Lauren-Glenn Davitian, will be called The People's Guide to the Rewrite of the 
1996 Telecommunications Act. Along with the website being developed to go with that issue, It 
will provide a blueprint for action. Read both issues and be ready to add your voice to the 
defense of democratic communications in the United States. Our democracy depends on it. 

— Tim Goodwin, Managing Editor 

* George Santayana (1863-1952), Spanish-American philosopher and poet, from The 
Life of Reason, 1906 



Technology Should Open Doors For You, 
Not Stand In Your Way. 




Casablanca Prestige with DVD, Smart Edit 3.0 and Audio RubberBanding. 



Let your personnel, volunteers and community members spend their time creating, editing and 
delivering quality programming, not wrestling with complicated equipment. Casablanca Prestige 
has everything you need to create your own productions, movies and daily or weekly shows that 
you can output and broadcast now, and easily save to watch on your DVD player or VCR later. 

The Casablanca SMART EDIT 3.0 software is so powerful, yet easy to learn, you'll be editing just 
minutes after opening the box. Try it you will see that the Casablanca can handle the needs of 
both beginners and professionals, yet you can teach newcomers to use Casablanca in no time at 
ail. Multiple project software allows each Prestige to be used by multiple users working on inde- 
pendent projects, and removable hard drives mean you have unlimited storage options. 

• Author DVDs quickly and easily with Arabesk DVD 2.1 authoring software 

• Loads of included Transitions, Filters and Titling Effects 

• Work in Direct DV for incredible, loss-free quality 

• Rock-solid after-sale support & extensive online resources 

• Casablanca models $1499 - $3499 suggested retail 

• Take a Casablanca Home for a FREE Test Drive! 

Find a participating Test Drive Dealer at www.casablanca.tv and take home a 
Casablanca to Test Drive in YOUR studio with your footage, at no charge! 

• Want to Learn to Edit for FREE? 

We've got you covered. Casablanca University teaches you all the tricks the 
pros know for creating top quality projects. Every new Casablanca unit comes 
with Free Casablanca University tuition (a $399 value redeemable for 6 months). 



MACRO ■ SYSTEM 



information, please visit 



www.casablanca.tv 



email; info(3>casablanca.tv 



or call 303-440-5311 



Who Will Benefit from New Technologies? 



eynote address of the Rev. Dr. Everett C. 
arker, then director of the Office of 
ommunication, United Church of Christ, 
t the annua) conference of the National 
ederation of Local Cable Programmers, 
t. Paul, MN, Friday, July 9, 1982. 

e are in the midst of a communica- 
tions revolution that is bringing 
about a shift in our way of living thai 
warfs our shift from an agricultural to an 
ndustrial economy a century ago. Every 
neans of work and relationships undergo 
hange: how we use energy, what jobs are 
vailable, what products we will be per- 
oltted to buy, how churches and other 
lublic organizations will conduct their 
ffairs, even how we will live in families. 
Sut even our best experts on the work- 
place are unable to forecast what life will 
ie like two decades from now. 

The dominant force for change is the 
narriage of electronic means of commu- 
lication to the computer. A number of 
echnologies that provided communica- 
ion channels or handled information, 
m.d which were once individually distinct, 
lave now been molded into a single 
vhole. Telephones, satellites, television 
md radio, cable TV, microwave circuits 
md computers are now so interrelated 
hat the difference between communica- 
ions and computer services is impossible 
listinguish. 

In our own generation, we have seen 
he automobile and television appear and 
k developed by means of technology and 
■aw economic power, rather than by rea- 
lon and planning. Our lives were 
eshaped, willy nilly. The same thing is 
lappening today with communications, 
rhe men who control communications 
lave created perhaps the most powerful 
Washington lobby in our history, and 
joliticians are flying blind at their bid- 
ling, setting the rules for this communi- 
:ations game. 

That is how it has always been, since 
vlarconi introduced radio; Congress has 
egislated at the behest of commercial 
nterests, mostly to enhance their ability 
o turn a profit. The Federal 
Communications Act of 1934 — which is 
he only policy base for electronic com- 
nunication this nation has ever had— 
basically codified what was already a fact, 
he commercial control of radio. In for- 



mulating the Act, Congress did not wrestle 
much with long-term issues, such as how 
the nation could most benefit from the 
exciting new force called radio; or how to 
make the legislation flexible so the system 
could be redesigned if it did not work out 
to the advantage of the American people 
as a whole. 

By 1934, many stations were owned by 
nonprofit organizations, especially 
schools and churches. Commercial inter- 
ests promised fervently that they would 
fulfill the needs of education, religion, 
government and cultural interest if they 
were made licensees. Some members of 
Congress were unconvinced that these 
promises would be kept. Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York intro- 
duced an amendment to set 
aside 25 percent of the radio 
frequencies for use by non- 
profit entities. He argued that 
a substantial portion of the 
new form of communication, 
which is dependent on a 
scarce natural resource — the 
spectrum — should be dedi- 
cated to public service. 

The Wagner-Hatfield 
amendment was defeated- 
Within months, the vast majority of non- 
profit stations were forced off the air, to be 
replaced by commercial operators who 
were largely indifferent to public service 
programming. 

The same thing occurred in television. 
First the licenses, starved for programs, 
were eager to have their schedules filled 
from the public sector. Then, as the com- 
mercial value of time increased, public 
service programming was curtailed, until 
now it is practically nonexistent. 

There is no reason to think that cable 
will fare any differently in the normal 
course of events. A recent survey of cable 
operators by Multichannel News revealed 
that, while there is a substantial amount 
of local programming now, they expect to 
reduce this service about two percent of 
total programming with the next five 
years. 

Cable is the baby of the electronic 
family, grossing about $3.5 billion in sub- 
scriber and pay-cable fees, but growing 
fast— at the rate of about 250,000 sub- 
scribers a month. The recent Supreme 



Court decision outlawing State mandated 
fees for cabling apartment building may 
put a damper on cable expansion into 
larges cities for a time. But cable is so 
fashionable, that some way will probably 
be found to negotiate bearable fees for 
building owners — unless the DBS opera- 
tors get there first. 

It is unfortunate that the coming of 
cable is being accepted uncritically by 
communities from one end of the country 
to the other. Surveys show that most 
respondents think that cable is television 
signals, sport channels and Home Box 
Office. Very little concern is being 
expressed about de facto control of con- 
tent by communication conglomerates 



The dominant force for change is 
the marriage of electronic means of 
communication to the computer. A 
number of technologies that provided 
communication channels or handled 
information, and which were once 
individually distinct, have now been 
molded into a single whole. 



that can combine marketing power with 
ownership of media to dominate the mar- 
ketplace. The entry of the broadcasting 
networks into cable ownership poses one 
such direat. 

The fact is that cable, as it is now pro- 
gressing, poses a serious threat to free- 
dom of expression and to desirable diver- 
sity in the content of programs, because 
the cable system can become the sole 
communication source in a local commu- 
nity. The operator who has the right to 
pull the cutoff switch has the power, ulti- 
mately, to determine what we may see, 
hear and read. Another danger of unre- 
stricted cable operating power is that 
cable can markedly widen the gap 
between the communication rich and the 
communication poor by not servicing 
unprofitable neighborhoods and classes 
of people. 

Even though the vast majority of our 
cable systems still have only twelve chan- 
nels, the time of the small cable operator 



See Everett Parker 
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DVWORKSTATIONS • DVD AUTHORING • CAMERAS • STORAGE 
SOFTWARE • LIGHTING • COMPLETE STUDIOS 
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CITIES -SCHOOLS 
VIDEOGRAPHERS 



Canon 




Matrox RTX1 00 Video Editing Workstations 
Newtek VT3 Live Broadcast Studio-in-a-box 
Matrox InfonetTV - Community TV Made Easy 



* Features of the XL-IS: 
*3-CCDs 

* Interchangeable lens 
» Pixel Shift 

* Super low light 
DV& analog input 



»tu o to 

' Iter VI x&n 1 Sr-^r. 






The new portable broadcast studio from DVGear-multiple camera switching and 
live broadcast in an awesome 100-lb portable rack 

NewTek VT3 w/8 channel switcher and PC in a lightweight portable rack 
CG, chromakey, multiple DDR's, on-screen switcher, virtual audio mixer 
Up to six preview monitors, color LCD control monitor, dv output deck 
Auto genlock, composite, S-video or component sources 
DV25 or uncompressed video, clean chromakey, & titling 
• Complete Broadcast Solution, Educ/Gov't/Church discounts available 

ASK ABOUT OUR NATIONAL ON-SITE TRAINING FOR INFONETTV &THE VT(3) 

InfonetTV - Community TV Made Easy 

• Create, manage, and distribute media forTV& the web 

• Easy-to-use creation tools 

■ Superior broadcast quality 

• Sophisticated crawls, wipes and page curls 

• Screen consists of multiple independent zones for easy updating 

• Automatic website creation and streaming 

• Remote data entry via the web 

• Wire feed data services available 

■ Manage multiple channels from one master 

Ideal for community info channels, colleges, corporate communications, digital signage, 
classified advertising, and hospitality channels 





DVGEAR.COM 

Toll-free: 877-41 5-0628 



Putting Communities First: Telecommu- 
nications Policy in the Public Interest 



Y June Holley 

Is we discuss and debate what consti- 
tutes the public interest in the area of 
telecommunications development, it's 
seful to picture in our minds the thou- 
inds of low-income communities dotting 
ur landscape, where people and organi- 
ations struggle daily to craft places where 
fe is healthy, safe, and basic needs are 
ret. These communities, whether in an 
rban ghetto or hidden in the hills of 
ppalachia, are like the canary in the coal 
tine — the damage they experience is a 
arbinger of worse to come for the entire 
Dciety. Perhaps we can best approach 
isues of information access and equity by 
sking: how can telecommunications pol- 
;y support the creation of healthy com- 
runities, and as it does this, help bring 
jrth a healthy world? 

We are talking here about transforma- 
on — rapid, basic change in our social 
tndscape. We know that change can hap- 
en very rapidly. The last two decades of 
evelopment in the telecommunications 
nd information arenas are certainly an 
xample of the breathtaking pace at 
'hich new technologies can stream 
irough our society, 

Most often change courses by us, 
semingly out of our control, massive, 
ndeftnabLe. Yet the last decades have also 
sen extraordinary breakthroughs in our 
nderstanding of change processes, 
dentists in many fields are developing 
re artful science of complex adaptive sys- 
;ms (including current trends in chaos 
leory), which describes transformative 
hange in complex systems. However, 
ery little of this understanding has been 
pplied to the study of complex systems 
ich as telecommunications and infor- 
mation infrastructure, let alone the struc- 
lre of society as a whole. We urge policy 
lakers to draw from the tremendous 
r ealth of knowledge in this field as the 
asis for telecommunications policy truly 
1 the public interest. 

In human systems, the primary medi- 
m of transformation is relationships, 
ery simply put, the fastest way to pro- 
uce beneficial change in a human sys- 
;m is to change who is relating to whom, 
lany of the problems with which we are 



currently struggling are due to isolation 
and separation of groups and individuals 
from others who are different from them. 
The world is speckled with monocultures 
o f people, and yet to spark the creativity 
needed to solve the problems facing us 
today, we must have social fields seeded 
with a broad diversity of perspectives, 
ideas, and experience. 

We are convinced that we can generate 
tremendous positive change in a very 
short period of time by enabling people 
who don't normally interact, due to differ- 
ences or distances, to begin dialogues that 
enable them to find common interests and 
organize joint projects. When we evaluate 
telecommunications policy we need to 
first examine whether the policy encour- 
ages these creative community- building 
processes. Putting communities first in the 
process of re-inventing our information 
infrastructure will lead to transformed and 
healthier communities and society. 

Specific features of a communities- 
first telecommunications policy and 
process follow: 

Telecommunications policy needs to 
A support interactive processes that 
enable people in communities to experi- 
ment, create, and then continually 
improve what they have created. 

(a) The information infrastructure 
needs to build on existing human net- 
works anchored in neighborhoods and 
communities. It needs only to amplify, not 
create, these networks. 

(b) It needs to link individuals in these 
communities to others in the community 
with whom they seldom interact as peers. 
Our experience has shown that when 
small groups representing broad spec- 
trums of society - and always including 
people with low incomes - get together to 
design a new program or service, it's sig- 
nificantly more effective than any created 
by a single group. 

(c) It needs to link communities to 
other communities around the world so 
that all have access to a thick portfolio of 
provocative ideas and nourishing 
resources. 

2 Telecommunications policy needs to 
provide for facilitation of these cre- 
ative processes. People anchored in the 



community can link people with similar 
interests or needs and assist groups of peo- 
ple who are discussing an idea online or 
through interactive video to move it into 
implementation. 

3 It needs to support learning processes. 
People who have accomplished some- 
thing together must be encouraged to 
share their successes (and even more 
important, their failures) with others so 
that learning can occur rapidly and spread 
throughout the system. 

4 It needs to link communities and the 
firms in them to new, emerging mar- 
kets since the availability of jobs that are 
creative, engaging, and well-paying is the 
foundation of healthy communities. It 
needs to encourage schools, banks, social 
service agencies, and community groups to 
work collaboratively to design specific proj- 
ects to support new job creation and firm 
expansion - through custom designed 
training programs, transitional support, 
access to capital programs, modernization 
programs, and marketing support. In this 
scenario, social and governmental services 
are no longer a stand-alone phenomenon 
that unwittingly fosters dependence, but a 
set of concrete, customized services to sup- 
port people and firms transitioning into 
the mainstream economy. 

5 Telecommunications policy needs to 
invest in communities, rather than 
establish a whole new set of rigidly defined 
and implemented government services. 
Transformative processes can occur in 
many different ways, and in the long term 
many of the processes can work on a mar- 
ket basis. Communities need to be sup- 
ported as they develop information and 
communication systems that grow from 
their history and meet their needs — as they 
identify them. Communities need to be the 
ones designing the telecommunications 
system that serves their community. 
Telecommunications systems need to be 
customizable and capable of ongoing mod- 
ification as the community changes and 
flourishes. 

June Holley [juneh@acenetworks.org] is 
founder and president of the Appalachian 
Center for Economic Networks (ACEnet) in 
rural southeastern Ohio. Phone 740.592.3854, 
fax 740.593-5451. 
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Classic MTV 




CLASSIC 
ARTS 

SHOWCASE 

A CHANNEL FOR THE ARTS 



Free Content for Your PEG Channel 
High Quality Arts Programming 
From Satellite Galaxy 1R -5 
Commercial Free 
24 Hours 



Vintage and Contemporary Treasures From the World of 
OPERA - BALLET - SYMPHONY - CHAMBER MUSIC - 
THEATRE - CLASSIC FILM - CHORAL - ANIMATION - 
FINE ART - FOLK ART - ARCHITECTURAL ART - 
and more... 




Contact: Charlie Mount 

(323) 878-0283 
casmail@earthlink.net 

www.classicartsshowcase.org 





Brought to you by The Lloyd E. Rigler - Lawrence E. Deutsch Foundation 



he Consolidation of Corporate Media 



jy Robert W. McChesney 

There are three striking features of the 
U.S. media system in the 1990s: con- 
centration, conglomeration, and 
tryper-comrnercialism. Each of these is a 
ong-tcrm phenomenon accelerating 
throughout the 1990s that will likely con- 
tinue well into the digital age. This aston- 
ishing degree of concentrated corporate 
;ontrol over the media is, in part, a 
response to the rapid increase in channels 
wrought by cable and satellite television, 
[h this sense the corporate media giants 
are having a trial run for how they might 
dominate the Internet when it converges 
with digital television. 

The conglomeration of media owner- 
ship began in recent decades. Media firms 
began to have major holdings in two or 
more distinct sectors, such as book pub- 
lishing, recorded music, and broadcast- 
ing, This was fueled by a desire to create 
an extremely lucrative "vertical integra- 
tion," where media firms not only pro- 
duce content but also own the distribu- 
tion channels guaranteeing places to dis- 
play and market their wares. 

Currently, a major form of vertical inte- 
gration is the combining of film and televi- 
sion production with the ownership of 
cable channels, broadcast networks and 
stations, and movie theaters. We now are 
seeing the practice of "branding": cross- 
promoting and cross-selling media prop- 
erties or "brands" across numerous sectors 
of the media that were not previsously 
linked. Hence, if a media conglomerate 
had a successful motion picture, it could 
promote the film on its broadcast proper- 
ties and then use the film to spin off televi- 
sion programs, musical CDs, books, and 
other merchandise. In the new world order 
of conglomerated media, the profit whole 
can be vastly greater than the sum of the 
profit parts. This process is often called 
"synergy." Ironically, the conversion of all 
media to a digital format has the effect not 
of putting an "iceberg" before the corpo- 
rate media giants but, rather, making it 
easier and more profitable for them to 
work in several media sectors at once. 

A look at Disney's recent operations 
shows how a media conglomerate 




The hyper-commercialism 
of the system increases 
exponentially with the role 
of advertising. One effect of 
corporate concentration is 
that the media appear ever 
more willing and able to 
serve Madison Avenue. We 
are in the midst of what is 
little short of the commercial 
carpetbombing of our culture. 



attempts to employ synergy. Its Home 
Improvement show is a big hit on its ABC 
television network. So Disney then 
has Home Improvement star Tim Allen 
take roles in Disney movies and write for 
Disney's publishing firms. The other giant 
media conglomerates are increasingly 
emulating this pattern. In another exam- 
ple, Disney takes its lucrative ESPN cable 
channel and uses the name to generate 
other properties. In 1998 Disney launched 
ESPN Magazine to compete directly with 
Time Warner's Sports Illustrated. Likewise, 
Disney is launching a chain of ESPN Grill 
restaurants to appeal to those who wish 
to combine sports with dining out. 

If synergy makes becoming a media 
conglomerate more profitable and, 
indeed, mandatory, the other side of the 
coin is "branding." Media firms are racing 
to give their media properties distinct 
brand identities. Although the media sys- 
tem has fewer and fewer owners, it has a 
plethora of channels competing for atten- 
tion, Branding is the primary means of 
attracting and keeping audiences while 
also offering new commercial possibili- 
ties. Cable channels and even broadcast 
networks each strive to be regarded as 
brands by the specific demographic 
groups desired by advertisers. Hence, 
Viacom's Nickelodeon cable network bat- 
tles its new competition from News 
Corp.'s Fox Kids Network and the Disney 
Channel by incessantly hammering home 
the Nickelodeon brand name on 



Nickelodeon, and in its other film, televi- 
sion, and publishing holdings. An exam- 
ple of the rise of branding to pre-emi- 
nence as a business strategy is News 
Corporation's HarperCollins book pub- 
lishing division, In the past few years, 
HarperCollins has developed The Little 
House on the Prairie from the 1930s and 
1940s into a contemporary book series 
aimed at 8-12 year olds, and has added 
several new books to the series. 
HarperCollins has also generated 90 relat- 
ed products, from paper dolls and cook- 
books to picture books, all bearing the 
"Little House" logo. 

The degree and pace of market con- 
centration and conglomeration over the 
past 20 years is little short of breathtak- 
ing. In 1983, the first edition of Ben 
Bagdikian's seminal book, The Media 
Monopoly, chronicled how 50 firms domi- 
nated U.S. mass media, from newspapers, 
books, and magazines to film, radio, tele- 
vision, cable, and recorded music, in each 
of the four subsequent editions of the 
book, mergers and acquisitions reduced 
the number of dominant firms, until the 
1997 edition put the figure at around 10, 
with another dozen or so firms rounding 
out the system. The 1990s have seen an 
acceleration of this process. The largest 
U.S. and global media firms like Time 
Warner, Disney, Viacom, and Rupert 
Murdoch's News Corporation have all 
doubled or tripled in size, through major 
acquisitions of other media firms as well 
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WHAT DEMOCRACY LOOKS LIKE 



OFFERING FREE SOCIAL ISSUE PROGRAMMING 
DAILY TO PEG STATIONS: 



Democracy * International Politics 

Now! • Environmentalism 

* Arts & Culture * Current Affairs 



• Why Vote? 
Election 2004 
Special Reports 



Contact Than Reeder afthan@freespeech.org or 303-442-8445 xl02 

FS™ NOW BROADCASTS PART-TIME ON OVER 100 COMMUNITY ACCESS STATIONS, IN 
CITIES SUCH AS; Oakland, CA; Santa Cruz, CA • Denver, CO * Tampa Bay, FL • Honolulu, 
ha ■ Boise, id • lowa City, IA • Fort Wayne, IN • Baltimore, MD ■ Grand Rapids, Ml • St. 
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as internal growth of existing assets. 
These firms have benefited from the 
relaxed regulatory standards in this era of 
"free market" capitalism, from new tech- 
nologies that make consolidation more 
feasible and, especially from the immense 
profit potential that comes with size. 
There no longer exists the option of being 
a small or middle-sized media firm: a firm 
either gets larger through mergers and 
acquisitions or it gets swallowed by a 
more aggressive competitor. 

But concentrating upon specific 
media sectors fails to convey the extent of 
concentrated corporate control, and the 
corporate media sector's linkage to the 
command posts of the capitalist econo- 
my. An inkling of this emerges when one 
addresses the holdings of the largest 
media corporations. Nearly all of the 
dominant firms in each of the major 
media sectors are owned outright or in 
part by the 20 largest U.S media firms, 
and among those firms the largest half- 
dozen rule the roost. Time Warner, the 
world's largest media firm with 1997 sales 
of around $25 billion, has holdings that 
rank it among the top few firms in film 
production, TV show production, cable 
systems, cable TV stations, broadcast TV 
networks, magazine publishing, book 
publishing, recorded music, amusement 
parks, and movie theaters. The other 
giants — Disney, Viacom, News 
Corporation, General Electric's NBC, TCI, 
Seagram's Universal Studios, CBS, and 
Sony — all have, or are in the process of 
building, similar arsenals. NBC, for exam- 
ple, is known to be interested in acquiring 
a film studio, while even giant Time 
Warner is rumored to be in the market for 
a major television network. As one media 
analyst puts it, "consolidation among dis- 
tribution and content players rages on." 

This is not exactly the sort of blind, 
unfettered competitive market invoked by 
the likes of Jack Kemp. The leading media 
CEOs all meet annually at an invitation- 
only retreat in Idaho to discuss the future 
of their industry. Regardless of what actu- 
ally happens in Idaho, these interactions 
bear many of the earmarks of a cartel, or 
at least a "gentleman's club." And this 
barely begins to indicate how noncom- 
petitive the media market is becoming. In 
addition to their oligopolistic market 
structure and overlapping ownership, the 
media giants each employ equity joint 
venttires with their "competitors" to an 
extraordinary extent. These are media 



Television increasingly 
appears marinated in 
advertising and commer- 
cialism. As one advertising 
industry observer put it: 
"It should be noted that 
advertising clutter isn't 
confined to paid advertise- 
ments. From talk show 
hosts plugging their books 
to race car drivers wearing 
sponsor logos over every 
body part, clutter is 
everywhere." 

projects where two or more media giants 
share the ownership between them. They 
are ideal because they spread the risk of a 
venture and eliminate the threat of com- 
petition by teaming up with potential 
adversaries. Each of the eight largest U.S. 
media firms have, on average, joint ven- 
tures (often more than one) with five of 
the other seven media giants. Rupert 
Murdoch's News Corp. has at least one 
joint venture with every single one of 
them. While competition can be fierce in 
specific markets, the same firms are often 
the best customers for each other's prod- 
ucts, and the overall effect is to reduce 
competition and carve up the media pie 
to the benefit of the handful of giants. 
According to most known theories of 
market performance, this degree of col- 
laboration can only have negative conse- 
quences for consumers. 

Looking at the membership on the U.S. 
media giants' boards of directors— the 
people who run the companies — the 
notion of this being a collaborative indus- 
try seems that much greater. Crawford's 
select six, less the Japanese Sony and 
adding CBS, Jtave 81 directors on tlieir 
boards. These 81 hoid 104 additional direc- 
torships on the boards of Fortune 1 000 
corporations. Indeed, the boards for these 
six firms plus die five largest newspaper 
corporations (New York Times, Washington 
Post, Times Mirror, Gannett, and Knight- 
Ridder} have directors who also serve on 
144 of the Fortune 1 000 firms. The 11 
media giants also have 36 "direct" links, 
meaning two people who serve on differ- 
ent media firm boards of directors and 



also serve on the same board for another 
Fortune 1000 corporation. Each of the 1 1 
media giants has at least two such inter- 
locks. GE has 17 direct links to nine of the 
other 10 media giants; Time Warner has 
direct links to seven of them. In combina- 
tion, this suggests that the corporate 
media are very closely linked to each other, 
and to the highest echelons of the corpo- 
rate community. As a recent study of this 
issue concluded: "The media in the United 
States effectively represent the interests of 
corporate America." 

It is true that the system does produce 
much of value. In those areas that are 
especially commercially lucrative — 
sports, action films, business news, light 
comedies, celebrity coverage and certain 
types of popular music — the system is 
quite productive. For more affluent 
demographic groups, there is consider- 
able choice within these genres, thanks to 

■ burgeoning growth in the number of 
media channels. Moreover, investors and 
advertisers tend to make lousy artists, so 
the media giants are required to utilize 
the talents of some very creative people, 
and in doing so some good material gets 
produced. But by its very nature the com- 
mercial system mitigates against creativi- 
ty and has a difficult time establishing 
original commercially successful fare. It 
has 20-20 hindsight, always aping what 
has worked in the past or for competitors, 
and then recreating it without the initial 
creative spark. And the commercial sys- 
tem has no incentive to take time to 
develop audiences for new types of fare. 

The hyper-commercialism of the sys- 
tem increases exponentially with the role 
of advertising. One effect of corporate 
concentration is that the media appear 
ever more willing and able to serve 
Madison Avenue, We are in the midst of 
what is little short of the commercial car- 
petbombing of our culture. The sheer 
number of television ads has increased 
considerably on broadcast television in 
the past decade. Nearly $120 billion is 
being spent by advertisers on U.S. media 
in 1998, and around $200 billion is being 
spent on U.S. advertising overall. 
Television increasingly appears marinated 
in advertising and commercialism. As one 

1 advertising industry observer put it: "It 
should be noted that advertising clutter 
isn't confined to paid advertisements. 
From talk show hosts plugging their 
books to race car drivers wearing sponsor 
logos over every body part, clutter is 
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everywhere." This commercial deluge is tak- 
ing a toll. By one study, consumer "believ- 
ability" in advertising dropped from 61 per- 
cent to 38 percent between 1987 and 1997. 

The solution to the current problem of 
U.S. media demands political debate and 
reform. The reforms needed to democratize 
media in the United States would go directly 
against the corporate current. These include: 

A applying antitrust to lessen or elimi- 
nate media concentration, vertical integra- 
tion and conglomeration; 

▲ establishing a fully funded and demo- 
cratically accountable nonprofit and non- 
commercial radio and television sector, with 
local, regional and national stations and 
networks which would also provide the 
foundation for a public sphere in cyber- 
space; 

A reinstating viable regulation of com- 
mercial broadcasters using the public air- 
waves, such as eliminating advertisements 
on children's and news programs; 

A supporting any number of other 
measures to create a bolder and more 
aggressive journalism, including mecha- 
nisms to increase the power of working edi- 
tors and journalists over the content of news 
rather than having those decisions ultimate- 
ly be the province of investors, managers 
and advertisers; and, most important, 

A establishing fully open, wide-ranging 
public hearings on the future of U.S. media. 
This means replacing the appal-ling 
Telecommunications Act of 1996. 

If in the future the United States makes 
having democratic media a priority, study 
and debate could probably determine a 
provocative range of reforms and alternatives 
that we debate and from which we could 
choose. At present, media control and sup- 
port for a truly democratic public media sys- 
tem are not on the political agenda. This is 
the immediate core problem — the problem 
that is nowhere being addressed, much less 
solved. 

Robert W. MeChesney is president and co- 
founder of Free Press, a leader in the national 
media reform movement. He is Research 
Professor in the institute of Communications 
Research at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. MeChesney has written extensively 
on corporate media issues, including 13 books 
that he has either written or edited, the most 
recent of which is The Problem of the Media: 
U.S. Communication Politics in the 21st 
Century. 
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has passed. Because of its high capital 
requirements, it seems inevitable that 
virtually all of cable will fall into hands 
of seven to 10 leading companies, who 
may also own most of the other 
telecommunication facilities in the 
United States. We must be prepared deal 
with that possibility in making commu- 
nication policy. 

It is fashionable in Washington, DC 
to wax lyrical about new telecommuni- 
cations technologies and services, such 
as direct broadcasting from satellites, 
that are not even in place yet. Chairman 
Mark Fowler of the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
other industry partisans argue that the 
mere possibility of diversified sources of 
entertainment and information justifies 
the deregulation of those media that are 
now operative: telephones, broadcast- 
ing, cable and satellites. We are told, 
without on iota of proof, that market- 
place forces will take over when regula- 
tion leaves off and that they will guaran- 
tee that the public interest will be splen- 
didly served; because deregulation will 
foster widespread competition. 

The fact is that, almost without 
exception, the businesses that are 
engaged in telecommunications already 
enjoy a monopoly and are reaching for 
market dominance. They want multiple 
ownership and cross ownership of 
broadcasting stations, cable systems, 
newspapers, telephone channels and 
computerized data bank. They are busi- 
ly restructuring themselves, both verti- 
cally and horizontally, to control all 
phases of communication from the 
manufacture of hardware to the produc- 
tion and dissemination of programs. By 
opposing the Fairness Doctrine and 
equal time rights of political candidates, 
they are reaching for political control of 
access to the channels of communica- 
tion. 

One of the great dangers we face is 
that or whole communications system 
will fall under monopoly control, per- 
haps eventually under the control of 
one entity, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph company. After all, the wired 
nation is not in the future. Ma Bell has 
those wires into all of our homes right 
now. 



For our very survival, we cannot let 
the government wash its hands of rationa 
policymaking in the telecommunications 
and of oversight of the means of commu- 
nication. The government is responsible 
for protecting the interests of the public 
and the integrity of our community life. 
But unless we move quickly to stop dereg 
ulation and to have consumer protection 
legislation passed, the communications 
revolution will take place with the 
American people as its victims rather 
than its masters. 

It is late— but not too late— for the 
nation to take seriously the implications 
of the communications revolution and to 
debate them and make policy decisions. 
We need, particularly, to face up to the 
crucial issues that relate to the respective 
roles that industry and the public, 
through the government, can and will 
play in directing the development of elec 
tronic communication policy and facili- 
ties. 

Our communication system is the 
crucial lifeline of our democratic institu- 
tions. It is the medium through which we 
maintain respect for the sanctity and 
equality of each person. Vital social issue 
that center in communication urgently 
require us to become advocates for the 
ethical principles we all claim to be guid- 
ed by. Such advocacy is especially called 
for now before the Congress, the FCC anc 
appropriate State and local policy maker; 
There is no substitute lor speaking out. 

Dr. Everett Parker, as founding Director of thi 
Office of Communication of the United Churc 
of Christ, is one of the founders the modern 
media reform movement. Dr. Parker's pioneei 
ing work in challenging the FCC licensee 
qualifications of segregationist southern tele 
vision stations formed the basis for the FCC 
present-day civil rights jurisprudence. His 
best known achievement was challenging thi 
license renewal of WLBT in Jackson, 
Mississippi, in 1964 because of their practic 
of discrimination against African American 
members of their own community — a victory 
which not only resulted in a change of owner 
ship at the station, but most importantly, 
gave the public standing before the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Dr. Parker remains active in the civil 
rights movement and continues his tireless 
efforts as public interest advocate for demo- 
cratic communication in mass media; he 
teaches courses in communication policy am 
ethics at Fordham University. 



Cable Franchising: Notes 
on Creating Public Space 



by Fred Johnson 

AT&T bought TGI for $48 Billion. 
Whoooeee! If there are any doubts we 
_are witnessing the emergence of a 
new telecommunications era that should 
end them. We are in the midst of a merg- 
er-driven, technology-driven restructur- 
ing of telecommunications that makes 
the cable franchising gold rush of the late 
70s and early 80s look like a yard sale. 

Because the cable franchises of the 
first wave of franchising are now coming 
up for renewal it might be tempting to 
slip into linear thinking about the present 
using cliches of history 'repeating itself 
or 'doing what we do best' or even worse 
: keepin' on keepin' on', To do so would be 
a dreadful mistake akin to wandering 
around with virtual reality goggles jacked 
into the 80s channel. The results would 
be some form of violent and unpleasant 
reorientation to the times. 

The policy environment for cable 
Franchising has changed drastically. Cable 
Franchising initially represented a minor 
revision to U.S. telecommunications poli- 
cy, wedging cable into a small space cir- 
cumscribed by broadcasting and the tele- 
phone companies. Indeed many say the 
"able Act of 1984, which signaled the 
:losing of the first wave of franchising, 
-epresented little more than a deal bro- 
<ered by Congress wherein the cable 
industry promised to stay out of the data 
and telephone transmission business in 
return for a reduction in the power cities 
leld to regulate their rates. Perhaps an 
oversimplification but a useful one for 
knowing where things stand historically. 

The passage of the 1996 Communi- 
cations Act on the other hand is sympto- 
matic of the most significant changes to 
take place in U.S. telecommunication 
since 1934. The hands-off, laissez-faire, 
policies of previous governments have 
neen replaced by the current administra- 
Ion's dreams of 'Cybernetic Capitalism', a 
lew phase of corporate restructuring in 
which microelectronics and information 
:echnology are deployed to completely 
'eorganize the fabric of life. 

tiarly cable franchising was about 



Writer Gurney Norman often says, "sanity is knowing what 
story you are in." Well, the political story that cable access 
inhabits has changed to a much more complex tale. The 
successful and sane telling and acting out of that tale by 
activists and advocates requires a strategic understanding of 
the new story and where the public interest lies in it. If local 
advocates want to keep telling the stories of the 70s and 80s 
they may find themselves wandering mad in the howling 
information 'industreality' of the times. 



opening television to broadband trans- 
mission, it was a preiude to the global 
changes we are now experiencing. The 
present wave of cable franchising is about 
integrating cable into the emerging global 
telecommunications infrastructure. These 
are changes tectonic in proportion. 
Telecommunications and information 
technology arc the definitive infrastruc- 
ture of the times. Like all infrastructure 
these technologies shift the basic dimen- 
sions of life. They dissolve boundaries 
between institutions, redefine public and 
private space; they change our funda- 
mental notions of community. 

Knowing What Story You Are In 

Writer Gurney Norman often says, 
"sanity is knowing what story you are in." 
Well, the political story that cable access 
inhabits has changed to a much more 
complex tale. The successful and sane 
telling and acting out of that tale by 
activists and advocates requires a strate- 
gic understanding of the new story and 
where the public interest lies in it. If local 
advocates want to keep telling the stories 
of the 70s and 80s they may find them- 
selves wandering mad in the howling 
information 'industreality' of the times. 

Cable franchising is no longer simply 
about receiving television and access to 
television. It is now about how our com- 
munities are going to be organized in 
relationship to a global economy and cul- 
ture. The outcome of this current round 
of cable franchising will be a significant 
factor in the creation of new kinds of 



social space and time, new media, new 
economies, new kinds of organizations, 
new forms of money, new types of owner- 
ship, and new educational institutions. 

Cities today are not so much places as 
processes embedded in the blackened 
rubble of the old industrial cities and 
rural areas. They now have different rela- 
tionships to each other, linked as com- 
mand and control nodes in distant geog- 
raphies, globally connected and locally 
disconnected. Telecommunications 
makes it possible to 'blink out' regions 
and places by disinvesting, wiring 
around, and ignoring places that are not 
valued by the economic and spatial logic 
of the global economic system. This is the 
core problem cities are confronting in 
cable franchising now. What the econom- 
ic and spatial logic of the system values is 
information technology and highly skilled 
and productive labor. If cities do not have 
those capacities they will be blinked out 
of the emerging system. This requires a 
sophisticated response by local advo- 
cates. 

National deregulation has left local 
franchising as one of the few places citi- 
zens can still have a voice in telecommu- 
nications policy in the late 90s. Hopefully 
it will not always remain so, but for now 
local- regional telecommunication regula- 
tion and planning is one of the most sig- 
nificant buffers between our communi- 
ties and the nearly unregulated global 
market. Suddenly local access advocates 
find themselves in a story where they and 
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local governments are about the only 
ones in their communities who have any 
experience. In order to be taken seriously 
by governments local activists are devel- 
oping a big sense of purpose. In addition 
to their concern for local access channels 
it is now in their strategic interest to 
become advocates for the holistic con- 
cerns of their communities in the arena 
of telecommunications. 

Again what are those interests? Cable 
franchises are now part of the answer to 
the fundamental question confronting 
cities, how will they 1) get the infrastruc- 
ture in place to act in the global economy, 
and, 2) assist citizens in acquiring the 
skills and competencies to act effectively 
as citizens and do the information -inten- 
sive work of that economy. 

A first step in that kind of civic sanity 
for local telecommunication activists has 
been to understand that nothing like san- 
ity will come from focusing exclusively or 
predominately on cable access as a 
means to free expression. The public and 
government will not continue to fund 
Boffo the Nasty Talking Clown or the lat- 
est art school avant-garde video, crafted 
to outrage the bourgeoisie, unless they 
come with many other program and 
information flows connected to the real 
needs of communities. The only way free 
speech will survive on these channels will 
be as part of a larger vision of the poten- 
tial for local communication to facilitate 
self-directed community development 
and self-definition for communities in the 
emerging global economy and culture. 

Cable Franchises Are 
Processes Not Things 

The cable franchising process is tech- 
nically, legally defined by the Communi- 
cations Act of 1996, and certainly it serves 
well to become acquainted with that 
process. It begins three years before the 
cable franchise expires and includes 
many formal procedures local govern- 
ments must follow in order to work out 
the most advantageous position for its 
citizens, lflocal governments fail to follow 
these procedures it leaves their citizens 
vulnerable to the cable industry's bottom 
line thinking. 

However, for local advocates that is 
only one moment in a social process 
which is really on-going. Cable franchis- 
ing is ultimately about municipal and 
regional politics. The process of applying 
information technology to community 
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The public and govern- 
ment will not continue 
to fund Boffo the Nasty 
Talking Clown or the 
latest art school avant- 
garde video, crafted to 
outrage the bourgeoisie, 
unless they come with 
many other program 
and information flows 
connected to the real 
needs of communities. 

development will do little to secure quali- 
ty franchise provisions unless that work is 
done with an eye to creating strong com- 
munity-based class and race alliances. 
Such alliances, which should cut across 
historical lines of division and onto city 
and county councils, are needed to assure 
government acts responsibly in franchise 
negotiations. For that matter in myriad 
other local telecommunication matters, 
as well. 

The exact make-up of these alliances 
will vary from community to community 
but the outlines are clearly visible along 
what many are now characterizing as the 
'digital divide'. [See Losing Ground Bit by 
Bit, from the Benton Foundation] As 
more and more of our governmental, 
political and cultural life takes place elec- 
tronically, the social divisions born of 
poverty and race become wider, more 
insurmountable. This raises the stakes, 
populations excluded from using com- 
munication technology by poverty and 
culture will find their options for partici- 
pating in society reduced overall. Anyone 
building local telecommunication coali- 
tions starts here, with underserved and 
underrepresented people. From there the 



outline extends to labor unions and 
churches, local nonprofits, grassroots 
groups, neighborhood associations, other 
community media organizations, com- 
munity planning and environmental 
groups. There are no democratically suc- 
cessful franchises in the absence of some 
kind of community-based race and class 
alliance that made it that w r ay. 

But its not just about politics. It is also 
about technology. The process of cable 
franchising is one of becoming attuned to 
the current technical evolution of infor- 
mation technology and discerning how 
the capacity of the technology can serve 
democratic development in our commu- 
nities. It's important not to lose sight of 
the role cable access advocates play in 
the franchising story. It is a role writer 
Andrew Ross characterizes as 'Radical 
Technologist.' A kind of movement that 
depends "..more upon pragmatic than 
Utopian knowledge and, in accepting 
advanced technology as a condition of 
possibility, it rejects the technophobia 
that is deeply entrenched in the tradition 
of left cultural despair." 

Technophobia appears to be driving 
some of the emphasis access activists are 
now placing on community development 
as a means to make access more relevant 
to community needs. Losing sight of the 
unique role 'radical technologists' can 
play in a community could be just as dis- 
astrous as remaining too focused on free 
expression, or becoming technophiles 
and ignoring community development 
; politics. A wrong turn either way leaves 
access people to wander in the wilder- 
ness, rather than sited in their communi- 
ties armed with pragmatic know-how, 
workable strategies and local tactics. 

That means beginning to understand 
the story our communities are telling fea- 
tures a struggle to assure sufficient band- 
width to allow micro-businesses to work 
globally and a workforce with the infor- 
mation skills to carry out that business. 
Activists in this story join with the small 
businesses to fight for affordable 
telecommunication infrastructure and 
begin training programs designed to train 
underserved and marginal populations to 
j get the jobs in the information economy. 
It means forging alliances with the labor 
unions in our communities who are grap- 
pling with unemployment and the poli- 
tics of the workplace — labor unions that 
still represent significant political clout 
locally and whose ranks and vision are 




In order to meet the needs of communities in these times, 
to help communities negotiate the cultural changes now 
taking place as a result of globalization, access centers 
have to take on a range of activities that go far beyond 
making programs for the access channels. 



beginning lo grow again for the first time 
in years. 

In this story cable access centers are 
evolving to become community centers of 
media culture, institutions that help com- 
munities understand and negotiate the 
cultural changes being imposed by the 
information economy. In this story media 
literacy and culture workshops are pro- 
vided to allow communities to be effec- 
tive parents and citizens in a media satu- 
rated home and workplace. Communica- 
tion policy issues are framed and debated 
face to face, online, on video and interac- 
tively in these centers along with plan- 
ning and zoning debates, local elections, 
community lectures and aits events. 

The evolution of access centers now 
also includes computer labs for training 
and expression, Internet access, email 
and website access for Internet communi- 
cation. Video could begin to be used once 
again as a process tool rather than only 
for making programs for cable channels. 
As a dance and movement education tool 
for example, or to create video documents 
for political organizing, and trigger lapes 
to stimulate discussion groups. Of course 
such centers could also become sources 
of technical assistance for nonprofit 
organizations in their efforts to partici- 
pate in the emerging 'networked society'. 
Nothing aside from money is more 
urgently needed by the nonprofit com- 
munity at this moment than "connectivity 
assistance" in integrating Internet com- 
munication into their work. Who else will 
provide these services? Who is more 
uniquely suited to play this kind of role in 
communities than access centers? 

Tactics 

Because the telecommunications 
landscape has become more complex and 
the stakes higher for communities, the 
franchising concerns of local activists are 
broadening out to encompass the issues 
that allow communities and community 
media centers to grow and evolve. 

Affordable-cheap-free bandwidth is 
critical. It is no longer simply about how 
many access channels are available to the 
public. If centers are going to be able to 
expand into Internet access, digital 
media, job training, video conferencing 
and distance learning, bandwidth is key. 
That means the cable franchise provisions 
dealing with the Institutional Network are 
of increasing interest; it means the cable 
company must be committed to provide 



Internet services as part of their cable 
offering; it means access centers must 
have clear, dedicated digital capacity on 
the switched data networks being created 
in the upgrades of franchise renewals. 
Anything less will leave centers digitally 
marginalized. 

Affordable digital bandwidth is also 
key for micro-economic development in 
our communities. If new jobs and new 
wealth are going to be created in commu- 
nities in the current economy there must 
be a telecommunications infrastructure 
that features the following; 

▲ Interactivity that links individuals 
to others and communities as peers 

A Software Simplicity 

▲ Hardware and Software 
Compatibility 

▲ Linkage between individuals and 
firms in emerging markets 

A Community'- Driven design 

▲ Allows people and organizations 
to engage in creative processes 

▲ Low Cost 

A Rights of Access 

These are all issues for local activists. 
Each is critical for people who do not 
have jobs or are struggling to start small 
businesses. Each is critical to any commu- 
nity-based activity using telecommunica- 
tions. 

Non-cable related media 

In order to meet the needs of communi- 
ties in these times, to help communities 
negotiate the cultural changes now taking 
place as a result of globalization, access 
centers have to take on a range of activi- 
ties that go far beyond making programs 
for the access channels. Many cable fran- 
chises now box centers in with missions 
too narrow for the needs of their commu- 
nities. There is no good reason why com- 
munity media centers can not use the 
resources provided by cable franchises to 
provide Internet access, do job training, 
provide production equipment for organ- 
izing, education and personal exploration 
that will never show up on a cable chan- 
nel. All of these are communications- 
related activities desperately needed by 
community members. That is not to say 



there should be no performance stan- 
dards for access channel programming 
but only that access' role should not be 
limited to programming the channels by 
the franchise. 

These are not Utopian notions, these 
stories are taking place in community 
media centers all over the world now. And 
they are appropriate, sane responses to 
extremely challenging times, Changing 
and evolving, learning what story they are 
in, will be immeasurably easier for the 
U.S. centers , or more difficult, depending 
on how their communities define access 
and local telecommunications needs dur- 
ing their franchising process. Cable fran- 
chising is a high-stakes local telecommu- 
nications decision-making process in 
which local government has the power to 
set an important framework for the 
growth of communities. It behooves all to 
pay attention to how well local govern- 
ment is paying attention to these impor- 
tant responsibilities. If they are not we 
will all end up paying dearly. 

Fred Johnson [fjohnson@mwg.org] directs the 
Community Media and Technology Program at 
UMass Boston's College of Public and 
Community Service www.cpcs.umb.edu/cmt. 
He is a founding member of Media Working 
Group Inc. 
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by Pat Aufderheide 

r 11 hank you for the opportunity to speak today to some of the 
I people I take as my personal heroes, people who are carving 
I out real opportunities for real people every single day, even 
when none of the hardware will cooperate, 

You, my heroes, have decided, for whatever demented reason 
of your own, to assume the challenge of helping to inhabit the 
frontier region of television: noncommercial space. You have 
looked at one of the most powerful engines of capitalist accumu- 
lation in history and said, Oh thanks, I'd rather do the local crick- 
et match. And I'll take the zoning commission. Oh, yeah, and the 
guy with the hygiene problem. 

fust thought 1 would let you know that I'm not totally romanti- 
cizing the task here. 

But really: it's an important and guaranteed-to-be-uriappreci- 
ated thing to create noncommercial television. Most of u.s think 
we know what "television" is: way-too-predictable commercial TV 
But more people than ever before are subscribing to cable. And 
they are about to find out that they don't really know what "televi- 
sion" is anymore, because the paradigm that we've all been wait- 
ing to change for so long finally is changing. 

You are a big part of our hope that, as we stand on the so- 
called cyberfrontier, and everybody's doing land grabs, there will 
be electronic, imaginative public domains out there. That people 
are given the chance to use the new possibilities, not just be used 
by them. 

If there are open spaces, public domains, public conversa- 
tions, it won't be thanks to any of the major players. As you know, 
the period of greatest uncertainty is coming to an end. The 
Telecommunications Act of 1996 for better and for worse created 
enough of a regulatory structure for us to see dimly into the near 
future. 

That future will be — here's a big surprise — controlled by a few 
major corporate actors. It will be a communications universe that 
is much more about networking, at least in its infrastructure, than 
about mass media. But it will look and feel much more like mass 
media than it needs to. The biggest actors will be doing their best 
to take advantage of the power of networking — especially to har- 
vest as much data as they can from all of us — at the same time as 
they do their best to minimize the advantage to us of the same 
power. Why? Because they're not stupid. They love the benefits of 
old media — the gatekeeping, the collection points, the old way of 
aggregating audiences for advertisers, of limiting consumer 
choice, of creating enough monopoly power to allow them to 
relax into their profits. 

Still, even if the big players succeed in narrowing our options, 
they are facing the challenge of playing the game a little different- 
ly. With interactive TV with Internet-based communication, with 
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linked technologies, people have more opportunities to select, or 
deselect, to discover or to exclude, to confront or to escape, even 
to develop alternative communications networks, than they ever 
have had. So now, the game is cultivating and grooming and 
shaping and creating something that the old guys call audience, 
and that you call community. 

I have a brilliant friend, Neil Selling, who produces avant- 
garde TV and who was talking to me about the problems of pro- 
gramming now. He said that in the emerging media universe, the 
one basic rule will be simple: "Whoever gets the audience, wins." 

This is much harder for them than before, when the big actors 
in media just divided the captive audience, and when the 
providers of plain -vanilla, POTS type phone service rented every- 
body the same black box. Getting an audience: that'll be the chal- 
lenge. They're still not quite sure how they're going to do that, but 
they know that it takes a lot more than recycling programming 
and blasting it out into the void. They're going to try on at least 
two fronts: keeping you on their farm, no matter what they will 
eventually grow there; and making you the milk cows. About the 
farm part: They taLk earnestly about "branding" — establishing a 
presence that people trust and turn to, a Disney presence, a 
Microsoft presence, an NBC presence, and so on. They're serious 
about using every new communications resource to shore up the 
existing mental real estate they've got, and they want and need to 
colonize more. 

They are also very serious about building databases. And 
that's the milk cow part. I hear that the Disney folks are storing 
away the information they get when kids register on their site, 
banking it for future use. And I was amused to read in last week's 
Advertising Age that marketers are designing cute little icons that 
people with state of the art computers and Internet access can 
click on to get trivia games and mini-shows. Virgin Atlantic has an 
Austin Powers icon that you toggle on to play a trivia game — if 
you first give them some information on your travel habits. "At 
the end of the day, it's all about data collection," the marketing 
manager for Virgin Atlantic said. 

I think that you guys have a solid institutional base of experi- 
ence that gives us much better models than an Austin Powers 
travel toggle-show or a Disney marketing database for what you 
can do with sophisticated, interactive communications. Look at 
Davis, California, where the access cable people and the commu- 
nity computing people joined forces to shape interactive electoral 
coverage, so that Davis citizens asked the questions they needed 
answers to and got substantial news coverage too. Look at CAN- 
TV in Chicago, which has nurtured and sheltered a growing pub- 
lic space for labor issues. Look at Covington, Kentucky, where the 
Media Working Group helped teach artists from throughout the 
region how to use new technologies. Just as interesting, MWG is 
creating a virtual gallery opening that creates another open, pub- 
lic electronic space, and is fearlessly tinkering with it to see what 
works and what doesn't. 

Elections, labor issues, grassroots arts — that's not just what 



commercial TV doesn't do well, but the 
kind of television that only exists as a fea- 
ture of living community. Throughout the 
Alliance community, you've figured out 
what many terrified people in commercial 
TV are just beginning to grasp: it's about 
facilitating human relationships, not 
about the technology. The difference 
between you and the folks in commercial 
TV of course, is about what kinds of 
human relationships you want to facili- 
tate. 

I know that on an average day, when 
the equipment is down or downright 
defunct, it may seem that, in fact, it is 
about the technology. But take a moment 
to imagine our near future. You may not 
always be get-me-the-duct-tape tech wiz- 
ards. Even today we need to know much, 
much less about how our complex equip- 
ment works than we did a decade ago, 
and there's never been so much space to 
fill. 

The coming challenge will bo creative- 
ly shaping uses, building links, helping to 
cultivate imaginations that have been 
stunted by years of learning, from all of 
commercial TV never to dream of alterna- 
tives. At the same time, I don't mean that 
people aren't being offered captivating, 
w T eIl-produced entertainment by our com- 
mercial culture. To the contrary, it's the 
most astonishing concentration of human 
creativity ever in the history of the world. 
To do what you can do well, you don't 
have to learn to reject the awesome, 
amazing, incredibly fecund popular cul- 
ture that has given us great movies like 
The Empire of the Sun and great TV like 
The Sopranos and musicians like Ry 
Cooder and — well, I'm using my list, and 
you have your own. 

But shouldn't people be able to imag- 
ine, and want something more or differ- 
enl? Communications is after all (he vehi- 
cle by which we understand what's impor- 
tant in the world and for ourselves. God 
help us if it's all about the little Bttdweiser 
frogs, cute as they are and good as they 
are for the Anheuser-Busch family and 
stockholders. 

What you're good at, and what we 
need more of, is encouraging people to be 
able to imagine communications not just 
as a fount of entertainment, good or bad, 
but as a tool for community in its most 
democratic aspect. And I mean communi- 
ty not as a smug haven from heartless 
consumerism, a cozy little pre-color 
Pleasantuille, a chunk of consensus 



behind a picket fence. I mean community 
as the shared space where differences are 
negotiated and common problems are 
solved. I mean community in the sense 
that our great philosopher John Dewey 
used the word "public," the part of our 
lives that we share by force of circum- 
stances and that we inhabit best when it's 
maintained, in part with the tools of com- 
munication. 1 mean the unglamourous 
but absolutely necessary business of a civ- 



As the TV set starts to look and act less 
like a traditional, top-down TV set and 
more like a computer screen or a video 
conference call, it's going to be that much 
easier to free up imaginations to use the 
technologies that are becoming easier to 
use for noncommercial, civic and com- 
munity purposes. 

And you are the people who've got the 
experience in how to do that. You have the 
names and numbers of the nonprofit 





Elections, labor issues, grassroots arts — 
that's not just what commercial TV 
doesn't do well, but the kind of television 
that only exists as a feature of living 
community. Throughout the Alliance 
community, you've figured out what many 
terrified people in commercial TV are just 
beginning to grasp: it's about facilitating 
human relationships, not about the tech- 
nology. The difference between you and 
the folks in commercial TV, of course, is 
about what kinds of human relationships 
you want to facilitate. 



ilized democracy. 

In many ways, the Internet has been a 
tremendous gift to us in that endeavor, 
not just because of what the technology 
permits, but because of the way it grew 
up, with so many useful civic and com- 
munity services were among the pioneer- 
ing applications. It was a rare example of 
communications that had a highly visible 
early life as a noncommercial, open-to- 
everybody kind of thing. 

The interactive era is also a terrific 
boon to those of us who care about creat- 
ing civic culture because, let's face it, tele- 
vision as a mass medium is not the most 
natural, the most user-friendly medium 
for grassroots communication and com- 
munity building. It has great advantages, 
but terrible disadvantages too. It is a tech- 
nologically intense, resource hog of a 
medium. There are big technical hurdles 
to overcome, and they just get worse with 
obsolescence. And there are huge cultural 
hurdles to overcome, most particularly the 
stunted-imagination problem. Put anoth- 
er way, this is the fact that those new 
trainees all "know" what television is 
when they walk in the door. 



community groups. You know how to 
drive the cable company and the city 
council crazy until they do what they 
should. You have the beginnings of the 
social imagination to inhabit electronic 
public domains. 

You also know how many people 
around you don't have a clue about what 
they would like lo do with their new 
opportunities. That's an old problem for 
anyone who's worked on democratic com- 
munications issues, we're not confused 
about why we have it, and it's not going to 
be any cheaper than it ever was to address 
it, just because we have new technological 
opportunities. Because however expensive 
telecom technologies are, the most expen- 
sive thing is the cultivation of human cre- 
ativity and connection. That's not just 
about training, although that's a part of it. 
It's about investing in people and commu- 
nity over the course of a life cycle. 

One of the things that makes me mad- 
dest in the whole access story is how easy 
it has been for conservatives to argue that 
culture doesn't need subsidy. It's the way 
they've gotten many decent taxpayers to 
dismiss a core part of a civilized societv — 
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Community Access 
to Dominant Media 

Public access centers have 
a critical role to play in the 
evolution of communities, and 
in the ways that communica- 
tion occurs in the communi- 
ty's daily life. Fundamental 
changes are occurring in the 
way in which we share infor- 
mation, thoughts, visions and 
dreams. 

The foundation for public 
access television is strong 
and well laid. But it is not 
good enough. We shouldn't 
build our entire house on a 
single foundation. We must 
plan for additions based on 
community needs and lay 
foundations for those. 

And try not to get caught 
in the growth trap of institu- 
tions. Institutions, remember, 
are often bastions that retard 
and inhibit change. We must 
champion change and accom- 
modate its aberrations. We 
must attack technology to 
break it down to its simplest 
components and make it 
available to anyone. 

Dirk Honing, from a 1990 
article in CMR announcing the cre- 
ation of the Community Media 
Center in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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as if they expected anything else in their 
social lives to run well if there were no 
investment in it. They don't expect the 
sewers to be maintained out of sheer love 
of common plumbing, or the. highway 
signs to be crafted by a volunteer commit- 
tee of sign lovers. Community TV, commu- 
nity networking, grassroots arts, commu- 
nity communication takes not just skill 
and work and love, but sustained 
resources, so that institutional memories 
can be built up, political relationships can 
be groomed, leaders can find each other, 
people can learn from their mistakes. 
And that all takes money. 
We've lived through a terrible transi- 
tion, Access started in an era of generous 
but careless social welfare liberalism. As 
that era declined, access weathered a bru- 
tal period: of vulgar and also sophisticated 
assaults on anything that would impede 
the "greed is good" philosophy. We are 
now, post-Telecom Act, all living in a more 
sober era, in which very big and powerful 
companies are taking on challenging new 
business arrangements and offering 
vmtested services, such as widespread 
broadband access. Those companies have 
been permitted to get very big so that they 
can take very big risks. As they do so, they 
need to be made to invest in the future of 
the society that will need their services. 
And sometimes they have. 

Look at what happened in California, 
when Pacific Telesis and SBC merged. 
Thanks to more than a hundred commu- 
nity groups working together, the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
required that the new merged company 
invest in shrinking the digital divide. In 
Ohio, the Public Utilities Commission also 
succeeded in extracting funds from 
merged companies Ameritech and SBC for 
community initiatives. 

Those are great examples, because 
they show what can happen when com- 
munity-based organizations work on and 
with government agencies to harness the 
energy of the new era in telecom. They 
are also chastening examples, because the 
dollar figures are only in the millions, and 
there are several decimal points more of 
investing to do in community networking. 

The feds have also earmarked teensy 
tiny packets of money — $10 million from 
the Department of Education, $17 million 
from the Department of Commerce's 
THAR And of course, there are many, 
many small, do-good demonstration proj- 
ects by large communications companies 



looking both for good publicity and some 
smart new ideas on how to design the ne\ 
networked universe. The Open Studio art: 
project for instance, was funded by 
Microsoft and AT&T among others. 

These are promising precedents, and 
it's still so little for such a vast, rich coun- 
try. It's far too little. We are in terrible 
trouble in this country if we think that 
small demonstration projects can make 
up for systematic deprivation. 

So let me recap my main points here: 

▲ The networked environment offers 
more potential than ever before to actual! 
do what we say access can do: make com- 
munications a tool of democratic commu 
nity. 

▲ The megacorporations that were th 
winners after the Telecom Act are fero- 
ciously working to shape that environ- 
ment in their favor. 

A You have unique tools and experi- 
ence, at this moment, to help shape civic 
and public domains. 

But there is no free lunch. We need to 
challenge our legislators and regulators al 
every level to see subsidies for culture ant 
noncommercial communication as a criti 
cal investment in a civilized, democratic 
future. We need to show them that we 
have approaches, we have answers, we 
have resources that are all the tnore wortl 
investing in because they address needs 
that wiLl never ever be answered efficient- 
ly, effectively, or appropriately in the mar- 
ketplace. And when I say we, I don't mean 
just the good people of the Alliance for 
Community Media. People in all kinds of 
organizations in every community need ti 
make these arguments for the funds to 
cultivate a truly civil society. 

You need to stop being my unsung 
heroes. It's too damn hard. Let's go for 
being pioneers of the newest public 
domains, with the citizenry as social 
investors in this adventure. 

Thank you. 
© 1999 Pat Aufderheide 

Pat Aufderheide is a professor in the School of 
Communication at American University, and 
directs the Center for Social Media there. The 
Center for Social Media (centerforsocial 
media.otgl showcases and analyzes strategies 
to use media as creative tools for public knowl- 
edge and action. It focuses on social documen- 
taries for civil society and democracy, and on 
the public media environment that supports 
them. Its newest project, launched in 2005, is 
the Public Media ThinkTank, which stimulates 
and showcases approaches to public media in 
the digital era. 
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Essential George Stoney 



When Rika Welsh edited the 25th Anniversary edition 
of CMR in 2001, she contacted George Stoney for 
his thoughts on what the issues of concern might be 
at this point in our evolution. He responded with 
seven clear and important areas that were most 
pressing from his perspective. And they are: 

First, the 'first come, first served non-discrimina- 
tory assignment of time and facilities' needs to be 
examined in light of our quarter of a century. 
As early as 1972, when Red Burns and I worked 
with Nicholas Johnson, the lone "green" member of 
the FCC, to craft the language for the provision of 
access in cable franchises, the concept of "first come, 
first served" was fundamental to ensuring that all 
users would be treated equally. We were also borrow- 
ing from the experience of the "Challenge for 
Change" program with the Canadian National Film 
Board, where I had been guest executive for the years 
1968-70. With advice from Brian Owen, at the Cable 
Television Association, we designed the first access 
apprentice project that was to begin in 1973. Now, 
almost three decades later, we have a w r ealth of expe- 
rience to help us to reconsider the challenges and 
shortcomings in implementing this concept. On the 
whole, "first come, first served" has been a strong 
bedrock from which to build policies, but there have 
been problems. Perhaps the most troubling has been 
the amount of resources in time, training expense 
and millions of hours of channel space that have 
been carelessly utilized by thoughtless self-indul- 
gence users — behaving a bit like naughty kids in the 
back of the room, wasting everyone else's time who 
are there to get an education. 

Yes, "first come, first served" is as fundamental to 
access as "one person, one vote" is in our concept of 
democracy. Yet no one would accuse me of interfer- 
ing with a neighbor's democratic rights if I tried to 
persuade him/her to use the vote more responsibly, 
or even vote for my patty. They can ignore me, but I 
may also have the power to change their minds. 

But the question arises, what happens when this 
"power to persuade" rests in the hand of access man- 
agers whose job it is to implement the policies that 
determine time slots and equipment allocations. 
There's the rub. Compare us with the public librari- 
ans or the people setting curriculum for our public 
schools. They continually make choices. They do so 
according to w r hat they think is for the "good of the 
community." Yes, they listen to majority voices, and 
also to the minority. They assume the burden of lead- 
ership. Thirty-odd years of experience have indicated 
that we must take similar responsibility and chances. 
We also need to assume a role of leadership, making 
the necessary choices for the "good of the communi- 
ty," while leaving considerable open space for all to 



participate, even for the people whom, we think irre- 
sponsible. 

Second, we need to redefine wirat we mean today by 
"community." Originally "community" was limited 
to the territory covered by the individual franchise, 
and included only those who subscribed to cable, 
generally a relatively small percentage of the inhabi- 
tants. Right from the beginning we were all dissatis- 
fied with this limitation. We strove to use this window 
of opportunity, which Nick Johnson had helped us 
define, to train people and to use equipment to make 
tapes that could be shared with a wider group. We 
"bicycled" tapes from franchise to franchise. We had 
community screenings. We became aware, quite 
early, that just as important as serving that immedi- 
ate community, many producers wanted to reach out 
to another "community of interest" and ft wider audi- 
ence with the issues they were exploring. The anti- 
Vietnam War groups, the ecology groups, and church 
congregational groups had an interest in sharing 
their ideas and reaching right across the country. In 
the early '80s DeeDt^e Halleck and the Paper Tiger 
collective found ways to use satellite connections to 
make this possible. A much larger definition of "com- 
munity" vvas born. 

Meanwhile some of our more technically accom- 
plished leaders and pioneers (Dirk Koning in Grand 
Rapids, Anthony Riddle in Manhattan, Drew Shaffer 
in Iowa City, Sean McLaughlin on Maui, and many 
others) have gone boldly forth, God bless them, and 
further expanded our distribution territory by cable- 
casting (streaming) onto the web. This is taking us to 
the full actuation of the "simultaneously local and 
global" potential of the new technologies. 

With this expansion of distribution capabilities 
and therefore the "communities" we serve, the ques- 
tion arises about the allocation of resources on the 
local level. Many access centers have rules that pro- 
hibit use by anyone not a resident of the immediate 
franchise area. Perhaps some attention needs to be 
given to these policy limitations in light of our need 
to remain a meaningful resource to the larger move- 
ment for media democracy. 

Third, and perhaps most difficult, we need to find 
strategies to deal with conflicts arising from the 
use of time and facilities by individuals with entre- 
preneurial intent. 

Here I may be overly influenced by my close 
observation of access as it has developed in 
Manhattan. Some egregious situations are easily 
spotted: the psychics who give their phone numbers 
and, after the live show is over, charge callers for 
advice. A popular talk show host who took equip- 
ment to New Jersey to visit his auto dealer and had 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 



A Call for 
Submissions 
to Community 
Media Review 

The summer 2005 issue of 
CMR will focus on "Media 
Literacy as a Tool for Social 
Change." We are inviting individ- 
uals and organizations to submit 
media literacy examples, exercis- 
es, case studies, stories and arti- 
cles about how Media Literacy is 
used for social change. Please 
think visual, not just theoretical. 
Send us graphics, cartoons, illus- 
trations, digital photos, even 
video examples. We want to cre- 
ate an issue of CMR where peo- 
ple will not only think differently 
about Media Literacy, but use the 
issue in practical ways with com- 
munity-based organizing, in 
classrooms bomes, and move- 
ment building work. If you make 
us laugh there may be a prize in 
it for you. 

Deadline for submissions is fury 
15. Contact Belinda Rawlins at 
rawlins@cm.edu 
or jeff Smith at 
jsmit h@grcmc. org 

with questions or ideas. 



him on camera explicitly peddling his 
stock? Executive Director Anthony Riddle 
with the MNN non-commercial policies in 
hand, had a clear mandate to suspend 
him for a year. 

But rigidly strict observance of the 
non- commercial policies to the point of 
being anti-entrepreneurial might have 
eliminated some of my favorite shows. For 
example, what about the literary talk show 
who interviews authors and professors 
about their new books? Surely the guest is 
"peddling his wares," even advertising the 
reputation of his university. The publisher 
is getting for free what they pay a fortune 
fox even' Sunday to advertise in The New 
York Times. Or, what about a woman who 
has a show on genealogy? Her business is 
helping people trace their family connec- 
tion. 1 have learned a lot listening to her. 1 
know this is her profession, she is building 
her clientele of private clients, who will be 
paying her a fee. Is this advertising or help- 
ful and thought provoking information? 

Yet another example is a show called 
Birth Balance, a continually intriguing 
weekly program about midwifery, natural 
childbirth, and water birthing? It often 
shows graphic, and quite beautiful and 
explicit scenes of birth. I don't think we 
have had a single complaint about its con- 
tent. But I know the woman who makes 
the program also sells the tapes. She is in 
the hire of professional groups, advocat- 
ing her practices. Should we be eliminat- 
ing her? Again is it commercial or infor- 
mational? 

A harder call: some teenagers from 
Harlem have a weekly fashion show. Shop 
owners and designers are frequent guests. 
They don't put up the addresses of their 
stores or their phone numbers. Viewers 
are familiar with them from the neighbor- 
hoods, it is a very positive show for all. But 
people are financially involved. Would we 
discover that the producers are charging 
guests for the chance to present their 
wares, or are receiving gifts in exchange? 
Anthony would be within his rights to 
interfere. But should he? 

And finally, what about the PR firms 
and consultants for national nonprofits 
organizations, like the Heart Association, 
or the YW and YMCAs, who are providing 
fundraising materials to the locally-based 
chapter of their organizations. They may 
suggest the addition of original material at 
the local level, but most of the time the 
locally-based chapter or nonprofit lack 
the time, training and staff to do this. 



Those PR advisors are making money. The 
local organization is getting free fundrais- 
ing outreach, using the community's 
channels. Is there a conflict? 

1 have raised many of the questions, I 
wish I had some answers. I do feel it is 
important for us to address these quan- 
daries in a consistent fashion. There is a 
need to have discussion about the impli- 
cations from which we can develop a 
clear set of guidelines to support those in 
the field who face these difficult deci- 
sions, often without the experience to 
fully understanding the consequence of 
their solutions. We can assist them, and 
should — based on our 30 years of experi- 
ence. Let's use it. 

Fourth, wc need to redefine and recon- 
sider "volunteerism," drawing on our 
long experience over thne, what can be 
accomplished by unpaid community 
members and what needs to be facilitated 
by paid staff. 

In the early days of the 70s, we were 
all fired up with wonderful ideals about 
community. I can still feel the thrill, and it 
makes me nostalgic. But looking at it 
more soberly, now years later, I realize 
that every movement eventually fails 
unless quite early on there is continuity, 
and this usually means a small cadre of 
paid people. Churches have realized this. 
None would have survived without paid 
staff. Libraries were started and run for 
many years by volunteers, but those that 
survived had to eventually ask for and get 
community financial support. 

Thanks to our beginning when, even 
the early NYU cable access interns were 
receiving small fees, we have understood 
the need for paid staff. Some local access 
efforts lived for a time on nothing but vol- 
unteer effort. Inevitably, however, peo- 
ple's lives changed, their priorities 
changed. Had there not been some staff 
Continuity, each time the supporters 
dropped out, someone would have had to 
start all over again. The challenge is to 
keep things in balance, and the question 
we face most often now is 'when should 
staff people be involved in production?' If 
we play "hands off" and newly trained 
volunteers are left on their own, only the 
technically adept survive. Often people 
with the greatest need to speak get lost. 

Experience has guided a lot of access 
managers to find sensible compromises. 
But dare we draw up rules? Don't local 
differences call for different solutions? 
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A lot of access centers today look very different from ones 
we have known in the past. Some models, like the wonderful 
Community Media Center in Grand Rapids, Michigan, have 
designed facilities to serve community radio, have computer 
labs and mobile training vans, as well as live screenings and 
concerts that may, only incidentally, have a connection with 
what is seen in the channels. 



How can we find flexibility yet remain 
effective to the obligation that our com- 
mitments in the cable franchise call for? I 
have observed literally dozens of access 
coordinators with experience who have 
found their own good directions. But 
again, we need to provide consistent 
guidelines. The NFLCP, and later the 
Alliance, has had an important role to 
play here. It must continue to create the 
forum where discussion about the impli- 
cations of such policies is encouraged, 
and the best solutions are examined. This 
is an ever-changing challenge of what we 
do for and with our communities. The 
dangers of not fully understanding the 
long term ramifications of these decisions 
have proven to be very damaging in many 
communities over the years. 

We have been extraordinarily fortu- 
nate that so many experienced access 
professional have been willing to remain 
in their communities, become rooted 
members of it, have families on very low 
pay, and are still with us. We should cele- 
brate them more often. We really need to 
listen to their leadership on these issues. 
Plfth, we need to reconsider our mission 
1 in light of the developments around 
new technology like the Internet. 

More and more of us are thinking of 
our organizations as at the hub of com- 
munity communication, however broadly 
this may be defined. A lot of access cen- 
ters today look very different from ones 
we have known in the past. Some models, 
like the wonderful Community Media 
Center in Grand Rapids, Michigan, have 
designed facilities to serve community 
radio, have computer labs and mobile 
training vans, as well as live screenings 
and concerts that may, only incidentally, 
have a connection with what is seen in 
the channels. Brooklyn Public Access, like 
many access facilities now, has a training 
center to teach people how to design 
their own websites or job skill training for 
which they charge a pittance compared to 
what private schools charge. More need 
to do this, but it can't happen without 
thought being given to sources of finan- 
cial support other than (or in addition to) 
franchise fees. This leads to: 

Sixth, we need to find ways to encourage 
a wider community support for our 
access centers as valuable community 
resources akin to the status of public 
libraries. 

In all too many places we have 



depended so largely on the cable fran- 
chise fees that we haven't had to think 
beyond, to other ways our organizations 
can build upon this base of operational 
support. The boards of directors in our 
centers need to accept their role in the 
long term financial planning for their 
organization. 

Expansion of funding through grants 
is not the solution. It is important to real- 
ize that grants come with additional proj- 
ect commitments often adding to the 
scope of work to be accomplished within 
the existing staffing of a center. Grants, 
while an important way to add to scope 
of services a center may provide to the 
community, are most effective when they 
create collaborations between communi- 
ty institutions, They can successfully 
embellish the role of the access center as 
a catalyst to bring people together and to 
expand the ways in which media and 
technology can be used in support of col- 
[ laborative efforts, be it in schools or in 
government or for the improvement of 
community. 

I hate to beg. 1 hate the whole process 
of grant writing, of courting the represen- 
tatives of foundations. But it is a neces- 
sary part of grant writing. Fundraising 
through grants, in my experience, can't be 
left to the professionals, however skilled 
they may be as grant miters. 1 don't think 
we have ever received substantial funding 
without personal connections. This 
means the allocation (investment) of 
resources (staff) to accomplish any 
meangingful financial growth. Ultimately, 
of course, we may lose our long cherished 
claims on the cable companies. But the 
stronger the role of the access center 
within the community, the more it is val- 
ued through the outcomes it creates for 
the city and its residents, the harder it will 
be for it to disappear. New Bush appoint- 
ments to the FCC and the Supreme Court 
are shadowing our future. We've got to 
begin making changes. 



Seventh, we need to develop one or more 
centers for staff training which would 
also be a place where the concepts and 
ideals of access could be fostered, debat- 
ed, nurtured and referenced in archives. 
Leadership development is the key con- 
cept. 

Back in the early 1970s, NYU Alternate 
Media Center was doing exactly this. Co- 
founder Red Burns worked with me with 
full-hearted support for four years. Then 
she was wise enough to know that NYU's 
costs were too high to be of service to 
most people. She saw a mission for the 
Alternate Media Center in the fast devel- 
oping technologies and mastered their 
intricacies herself. With massive support 
from industry (and they have certainly 
profited from the training opportunities 
i themselves), she has made the Interactive 
Telecommunications center one of NYU's 
"crown jewels" and has been much hon- 
ored herself in the process. But our little 
band of cable access pioneers were left 
adrift. 

Around the country efforts were being 
made to fill the gap. Over the years 
NFLCP/Alliance members have emerged 
with skills as trainers and have set up 
some interesting courses and training ini- 
tiatives, but we still lack places with a 
solid base of funding to meet this need. 

I think we need leadership develop - 
I ment with dialogue about the long-term 
direction and the establishment of plan- 
ning guidelines for centers. 

I hope this will happen soon. 

Certainly we need to "spread the 
gospel" (my background and habits of 
thought shape my words long after the 
faith has vanished). If we are loyal to one 
another and our almost foolhardy Utopian 
dream, 1 believe we will survive and do 
well. 

George Stoney is a professor of film at New 
York University and a board member for 
Manhattan Neighborhood Network. 



Basic Principles: Maintaining the Founda- 
tion of PEG Access in a Changing World 



by Sue Buske 

As a new millennium dawns, it is 
appropriate to explore ways to help 
assure that the basic principles upon 
which PEG access was founded are main- 
tained. At the same time it is essential for 
PEG access advocates to recognize and 
use new media tools and new technolo- 
gies, just as we must recognize and 
address changes in the communities 
served by our media access centers. If die 
public's right to access the electronic 
media is to be maintained and hopefully 
expanded, access staff, board members, 
elected officials, access producers, and 
community media activists must conduct 
the "business" of PEG access in a way that 
reflects both the basic principles upon 
which public access was created and the 
changes in technology and in our com- 
munities. 

1 Build partnerships— collaborate. It is 
absolutely essential to the future of 
PEG access that access organizations 
become smart about the importance of 
partnering and collaborating with the 
local government, schools, community 
organizations, local business, and the 
local cable service provider(s). These part- 
nerships help assure that the community 
media center becomes an institution 
within the area. They are also necessary to 
assure that the funding necessary to 
deliver vital community media services 
will continue to be available on a long- 
term basis. 

2 Remember that access is about 
more than making a TV show, PEG 

access is about media literacy and free 
speech. Its about localism and "global- 
ism." It is about providing a voice to those 
who rarely, if ever, are heard. It is about 
ensuring a diversity of viewpoints and 
ideas. It is about helping people figure out 
how to "sift" through the din and media 
overload that they have to deal with on a 
daily basis. It is about having one or more 
outlets for distribution of the electronic 
message, the media tools and skills to 
prepare the message, help (if needed or 
wanted) in preparing the message, and a 
place to go that has people who support 
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...it is essential for 
PEG access advocates 
to recognize and use 
new media tools and 
new technologies... 

each other and recognize the importance 
of every person's right to speak and be 
heard. 

3 Embrace new media tools (but don't 
forget the basic principles). It seems 
that hardly a week goes by before we hear 
about another access television center 
that changes its name to "community 
media center" to reflect a new and 
expanded mission. The term "communi- 
ty media access center" is far more reflec- 
tive of the type of media services that are 
needed in most communities. Such 
change is good — it reflects a recognition 
that technological changes are happening 
all around us on a daily basis. It is such a 
name change that draws attention to the 
fact that community media access cen- 
ters recognize the need to embrace the 
new tools and make them available to cit- 
izens and community' groups, based 
upon the same principles that have guid- 
ed the development of access television 
for nearly 30 years. 

4 Get smart politically. The future of 
PEG access depends upon the ability 
of access leadership in every community 
to realize and act in a manner that recog- 
nizes that PEG access /community media 
exists in a political world. Access needs 
the support of elected officials and city 
staff as well as the community. Building 
support for PEG access is a political 
process and it must be approached as 
such. Unfortunately, PEG access is often 
marginalized by those who don't under- 
stand it; those who want the needed 
access resources to be allocated for other 
purposes; those who are threatened by 
the concept of the public actually having 
the opportunity to speak; or those who 
fear that they will somehow lose some 
level of control if PEG access exists or is 
successful. Community media leaders 



must be politically smarter than ihey 
have ever been in the past. 

5 View the franchise renewal process 
as an opportunity — not as a threat. 

Over the past several years some leaders 
within the PEG access field have viewed 
the cable franchise renewal process as a 
threat to the future of PEG access. In fact, 
franchise renewal is an opportunity for 
community media leaders, local govern- 
ment agencies, civic and community 
groups, and local businesses to move 
from the old cable TV world to a commu- 
nity media world. It is a chance to under- 
take a community communication plan- 
ning process. Such a process, if 
approached in a collaborative and proac- 
tive fashion, can and has lead to remark- 
ably positive outcomes for communities 
and the media access centers that provide 
services to them. All of us should recog- 
nize and celebrate the fact that many 
communities who have had no or anemic 
PEG access in their communities prior to 
the franchise renewal process are seeing 
well-funded community media access 
organizations and good production facili- 
ties starting up or evolving as a result of 
the cable franchise renewal process. 

6 Access centers need to become 
community institutions. In order to 
be taken seriously, PEG access needs to 
become considered a community institu- 
tion, like a library or a school. Access is 
not some local "special interest" group 
that vies for funding with all the other 
special interests groups. A community 
media access center is an institution that 
provides services to all in the community 
who need noncommercial media assis- 
tance. The degree to which the media 
access center can provide those services 
is directly related to the level of funding 
and resources available. The level of 
funding and resources is often directly 
reflective of the ability of PEG access 
leaders to develop collaborations, 
embrace new media tools, be politically 
smart, effectively serve and organize the 
community, and view franchise renewal 
as a opportunity — not as a threat. 

Sue Buske Isue@buskegroup.com] is presi- 
dent of The Buske Group, Sacramento, CA. 



The Praxis of Access: 
Access and Global Activism 



by John W. Higgins 

The 1920s & 1930s. Around the world, 
media -visionaries struggle toward a 
dream involving a relatively new 
media outlet: radio. The vision sees radio 
devoted to shared communication among 
people, rather than a one way transmis- 
sion device for selling commercial prod- 
ucts held by a few companies. In 
Germany, Bertolt Brccht reflects the 
vision, stating "Radio could be the most 
wonderful public communication system 
imaginable . . . could be, that is, if it w r ere 
capable not only of transmitting but of 
receiving, of making the listener not only 
hear but also speak, not of isolating him 
but of connecting him." T he global move- 
ment is but a recent manifestation of 
grassroots-oriented, democratic media. In 
the U.S., the general population shares 
the belief that radio should stay commer- 
cial-free — dominated by the educators 
and non-profit groups who developed the 
new medium. The commonly held per- 
spective sees radio as a tool to uplift and 
unify the nation's people, rather than an 
instrument of crass commercialism. The 
movement builds on the work of radical 
film makers and photographers, strug- 
gling against domination, of information 
by the mainstream film industry. 

The 1940s & 1950s. In the U.S., strug- 
gles to utilize media technologies for non- 
commercial, grassroots communication 
focus on the emerging technologies of FM 
radio and broadcast television. Across the 
globe, community-based radio stations 
emerge, based on local social movements. 
In 1947 the tin miners' union in Bolivia 
starts broadcasting from a chain of sta- 
tions in the mountains. Over the years, 
the miners defend Lheir stations from a 
variety of threats — including government 
troops attempting to shut down the min- 
ers' voice. In 1949, community radio is 
born in the U.S. in the form of progressive 
KPFA in Berkeley, California during an era 
of anti-communist hysteria and govern- 
ment repression. Soon after, the Pacifica 
network is born. 

The 1960s & 1970s. The options for 
democratic, grassroots media expand to 
include the emerging technology of 



portable video equipment for the creation 
of community-based programs. Those 
testing the limits of the new medium 
include activists, artists, and long-stand- 
ing community-based documentary film 
groups. Experiments with the new medi- 
um take place, among other places, in 
Britain, Mozambique, France, Chile, and 
the U.S. Canada's success with using film 
and video for social change, the 
"Challenge for Change" program, is noted 
by activists intent on adapting technology 
to the purpose of progressive social 
change. 

At this same time in the U.S., the 20- 
year-old technology of cable television is 
moving from rural to urban areas, provid- 
ing a window of opportunity for the distri- 
bution of community-based communica- 
tion. An unusual alliance of cable compa- 
ny executives, media activists, and gov- 
ernment regulators forges an agreement 
that will open the door for community tel- 
evision channels — known as "access chan- 
nels" — for public, educational, and gov- 
ernmental use. 

The social environment of the late 
1960s and early 1970s cultivates the sense 
that social institutions are ineffective and 
a centralized broadcast media are particu- 
larly culpable in perpetuating social 
inequities. Cable television is cast as a 
technology that will help bypass central- 
ized control of information, and provide 
alternative sources of information and 
opinion to an information-starved public. 
Access channels will help the de-central- 
ization of information and authority, and 
reinvigorate the social fabric of the repub- 
lic — developing an involvement in the 
workings of the democracy at the grass- 
roots level. This is to happen by including 
everyday people in the creation of televi- 
sion programs and the discussion of cur- 
rent events of significance to the commu- 
nity certain to be the focus of these pro- 
grams. 

Within this social environment 
emerges the Alternate Media Center, cre- 
ated by George Stoney and Red Burns, 
and fed by the accumulated knowledge of 
the "Challenge for Change" program and 
similar experiments involving media for 



social change from around the world over 
the decades. One program of the Alternate 
Media Center places interns with cable 
companies across the U.S., to utilize 
access channels and develop facilities that 
will become neighborhood meeting cen- 
ters, based around community media. 

These interns, in the parlance of the 
development discourse, become "anima- 
teurs"— "social animators" — "change 
agents.'' They foster structures and prac- 
tices based on group-held interpretations 
of representative democracy. They share a 
vision of a more equitable society run less 
from the centralized positions of corpo- 
rate and governmental power; and more 
from the grassroots— where everyday peo- 
ple have more of an impact on their day 
to day lives and the direction of the 
human race. 

By the mid 1970s, the interns soon 
find themselves accompanied by a grow- 
ing number of interested individuals and 
groups intent on using media as a tool 
with which to change society. These social 
and media activists form an organizing 
group, the National Federation of Local 
Cable Programmers (NFLCP), to share 
experiences, promote the use of commu- 
nity access channels and facilities, and 
lobby for community access to a variety of 
distribution channels and the democrati- 
zation of media systems. The NFLCP 
(renamed the Alliance for Community 
Media) begins publication of a newsletter 
which later becomes the Community 
Television Review {CTR, renamed 
Community Media Review, CME) to share 
ideas and help strengthen the bonds of 
community within the group. The organi- 
zation continues forging links with allies 
in the long-term struggle for the democra- 
tization of media and establishment of a 
more equitable society — globally and 
locally. In so doing, the Alliance continues 
a tradition of global social activism 
described in this essay in the 1920s and 
'30s. 

Reassessing Access Philosophy. It's 
helpful to occasionally revisit the "big pic- 
ture" of access within the broader context 
of global social movements and activist 
ideology. For one thing, the long history of 
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alternative media shows us that a grass- 
roots medium can survive and flourish 
only if linked to and nourished by accom- 
panying social movements. Whether it is a 
movement focusing on tine environment, 
civil rights, women's issues, media 
activism, labor concerns, affordable hous- 
ing, peace issues, etc., it helps to remem- 
ber that community media are just the 
tool — not the ends in itself. 

It helps to remember, too, that access 
facilitators are political agents of social 
change, helping social movements better 
utilize the tools of media. 

This is harder to keep in mind when 
focused on the day-to-day activities that 
keep access operating. The need for 
"how-to" information that can be applied 
to immediate problems within the access 
environment often dictates that we close 
off thoughts about the bigger picture until 
a more convenient time — a "later" that 
often never arrives. 

Yet, for survival sake, that "later" 
should be "sooner." The burnout that can 
accompany community media facilitation 
at times can be assuaged by taking the 
necessary pause for introspection: basi- 
cally, who are we? Why do we do what we 
do? What are the philosophies behind 
community media, and how are the day- 
to-day practices supporting these 
philosophies? What assumptions underly- 
ing the philosophies have changed for 
each of us personally — or for the move- 
ment? 

The Praxis of Access 

To grow, people or organizations need 
to discuss and question shared values and 
assumptions— vigorously and regularly — 
recognizing that expansion will often 
come from those ideas and beliefs most 
likely to challenge our own. This is the 
"praxis" of access: a cycle of practice and 
reflexivity resulting in changed prac- 
tices.. ..and evolving values and beliefs 
regarding the nature of access. 

The maturing of the NFLCP /Alliance 
and the community media movement's 
basic philosophies, can be traced from 
the pages of CTR/CMR and other publica- 
tions concerned with grassroots, demo- 
cratic media. In particular, CTR/CMR indi- 
cate an evolution from pure idealism and 
naivete. ..to more robust ideologies, 
grounded in both theory and practice.' 

Over the past two and a half decades, 
the contents of the OK/CMS were con- 
cerned primarily with the techniques of 
access operation: the "how-to's" of man- 
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aging the facility, training, negotiating 
franchise agreements, effectively utilizing 
volunteers, etc. Organizing and lobbying 
efforts on behalf of community media 
were discussed. Often there were refer- 
ences to a wideiy accepted access notion, 
such as "an individual right to say what 
she or he wants." These notions — the 
underlying belief system of access, draw- 
ing from traditional pluralist assumptions 
about the nature of power, democracy, 
and freedom of speech — were rarely 
probed... until around the late 1980s. 

Starting at this time, the 
NFLCP/Alliance went through a vigorous 
period of critique, questioning basic 
access concepts. The rce valuation was 
reflected through the pages of CTR and 
CMR, scholarly publications, and "White 
Papers" presented at national confer- 
ences. Access philosophers such as Bob 
Devine, Fred Johnson, Patricia 
Aufderheide, Andrew Blau, Dirk Koning, 
and DeeDee Flalleck, among others, 
reflected a concern with unproblematic 
assumptions of early access philosophies, 
and posed new interpretations regarding 
the significance of access within a shrink- 
ing realm of public discourse. The publi- 
cations matched periods of attention at 
national conferences on White Papers — 
single presentations by long-timers in the 
access movement addressing philosophi- 
cal issues in community media. The pre- 
sentations led to on-going discussions 
regarding the nature of access and the 
future direction of community media. 2 

Some of the concepts and issues 
explored during this period of reevalua- 
tion included fascinating discussions 
regarding: 

A The shift in First Amendment inter- 
pretations away from the individual right 
of a speaker to the collective right that 
ideas be voiced and heard; 

A Movement away from the notion of 
"one person, one vote," based on 
unfounded assumptions of equal power 
in the society; 

A A shift away from the notion of 
"first come, first served," based on how 
this concept helps to maintain existing 
inequalities of power in society; 

A The importance of access within 
the concept of the "public sphere" (the 
realm where people are able to discuss 
items of public importance); 

A Access is best conceptualized as a 
process involving community dialog 
rather than as a product involving pol- 



ished "TV" programs, mass audiences, or 
technological toys; 

A The many meanings of "communi- 
ty" — not all of them warm and fuzzy — 
and how the definitions impact concepts 
of public access; 

A Media education as a means of 
"reading" and interpreting the world 
within notions of power and social 
change; 

A The impossibility of political "neu- 
trality" on the part of community media 
and access facilitators ("political" in the 
framework of power rather than partisan 
politics); 

A The manner in which training 
methods are political, in that they force 
people to view the world through a par- 
ticular cultural/perceptual "lens;" 

A Attempts by mainstream media to 
portray "camcorder commandos" as 
threats to individual privacy. 

Cycles of attention to practice and 
reflexivity and the evolution of basic 
philosophies are the norm for a maturing 
organization — or individuals, for that 
matter. The "how" is helpful in establish- 
ing an effective practice; the "why" is nec- 
essary in evaluating one's own practice, 
making appropriate corrections, and 
moving forward. Praxis, the connection 
between practice and reflexivity that sees 
an on-going interplay between the two, is 
particularly significant for individuals and 
organizations engaged in the process of 
social change. 
Modern Global Activism 

At the heart of the activist movement 
that was the nascence of community tele- 
vision channels in the U.S. was a continu- 
ing global grassroots struggle against the 
concentration of economic and social 
power, and the consolidation of corporate 
media power — with its ensuing strangle- 
hold on information. Today there is a 
resurgence of global activism favoring 
similar goals of local determination and 
community empowerment that have 
been expressed since the early part of the 
20th century, and for centuries prior to 
that. This renewed climate of activism is 
now giving birth to yet another form of 
and approach to media activism: the 
Independent Media Center (IMC) move- 
ment. 

In November 1999, this renewed glob- 
al activist movement flexed its collective 
muscle. Extensive demonstrations against 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
meeting in Seattle signaled a resurgence 
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of global protest against the concentration of economic and 
social power. Protests have continued around the world against 
organizations seen as instrumental in the concentration of global 
power. 

A key element of the movement has been the emergence of 
local IMCs — to distribute information and bypass the gatekeep- 
ers of the mainstream media. IMCs are sprouting up around the 
world, as evidenced by the growing number of centers listed on 
the IMC website at www.indyrnedia.org. 

The IMC movement presents a unique mixture of video, audio, 
print, internet, and satellite mediums. In the US, there are some 
connections between Indy Media Centers and Ihe cable access 
movement, but the field is ripe for additional collaborations. The 
links wiH not always be easy — at times, access seems out of touch 
with its activist roots, particularly to youthful social and media 
activists: institutionalized, entrenched, engaged in bureaucratic 
politics at the local and national levels,. .with notions of political 
"neutrality" that seem Incongruous to these constituencies. 

The challenges and opportunities provided by a resurgence of 
activism and additional alternative media channels indicate 
another growth stage in the access cycle of praxis. Technologies 
such as the Internet and broadband offer sites of current and 
future struggle. The opportunity to enlist additional partners in a 
long-term campaign for social justice and media reform at the 
global level has expanded. 

In die 1930s, Brecht spoke about radio. He could easily have 
been speaking about the struggle for cable access, or broadband 
access or Internet access, when he said: "...By continuous, unceas- 
ing proposals for the better employment of the apparatus in the 
interest of the community, we must destroy the social basis of that 
apparatus and question their use in the interests of the few." 

Access cable television in the US is a part of a wider global 
movement for social change. We can renew the cycle of praxis by 
connecting with and celebrating access's long-standing roots in 
social activism and by sharing this story of struggle with volun- 
teers, staff, board members, viewers, city officials, and beyond. 
The story strengthens in the repetition. ..and the ripples continue 
to spread back and forth across the globe. 

John W. Higgins [john@mediaprof.org] is associate professor the mass 
communication department of Menlo College in Atherton. CA. He has 
been involved in community radio since 1974 and public access since 
1981, currently as a member of the board of directors of the San 
Francisco Community Television Corporation. 

Notes 

1 In the early 1990s, a research project led me repeatedly through 
every article in all available issues of the CTR/CMR, seeking discus- 
sions that would address the philosophical basis of access. Of partic- 
ular help was the 10th anniversary issue and Susan Bednarczyks' 
accounting of the NFLCP history. I am indebted to many people in 
the NFLCP/Alliance over the years for sharing their visions of com- 
munity media, starting with my stint as an intern in the national 
office in 1982. In particular, thanks to Bob Devine and DccDce 
Halleck, whose insightful works and valuable feedback have helped 
me refine my own philosophical perspectives of community media. 
Thanks, too, to Brenda Derail of Ohio State University for a broader 
framework in which to conceptualize the access vision. 

2 White Papers from 2001-2003 Alliance conferences are available 
atwww.mediaprof.org/acmwhitepaper . The summer 2002 issue of 
the CMR, "Rediinking Access Philosophy," includes white papers 
from 2001 and 2002. 



by Dirk Koning 

[Telecommunications Inc.'s (TCI) recent announcement that 
1 they will phase in digital compression by early 1994 was greet- 
ed almost universally with rave reviews and excitement. TCI's 
CEO, John Malone, went so far as to say, "When we look back, 
we'll say it (digital compression) was a major milestone for our 
industry, our country, probably our civilization." Civilization 
John? Seven hundred channels, charged by the minute, controlled 
by those responsible for home shopping, pay-per-view and the 
recently launched Game Show Channel. 

Two simultaneous events are occurring here. First and fore- 
most is the digital conversion of television information from its 
analog source and secondly its compression into one tenth the 
usual bandwidth necessary for transmission. It's kinda' like turn- 
ing a two track road into ten lane highway without widening it. 
Depending on your franchise, this could mean that you could 
crunch 10 access channels onto each 6 Mhz of bandwidth avail- 
able to your community. (That would be 70 channels here in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan). 

More important than compression though is the paradigm 
shift in information tracking on the most fundamental level. 
Instead of information waves (analog), we'll now have on/ off 
pulses of particles (digital). These pulses are virtually the same as 
the way computers move information, and the way audio infor- 
mation is being converted and the way lasers (Light Amplification 
by Stimulated Emission of Radiation) send information in light 
bursts down fiber optic lines. We are talking convergence. 
Convergence of technology, convergence of signal type, conver- 
gence of hardware, software, chips, systems and markets. Some 
folks have been so bold as to suggest that Malone and Company 
have actually made an expensive mistake in investing in digital 
compression on co-axial cable instead of expanding the width of 
the highway with fiber deployment. Do you cram more shit into 
the same space (digital compression) or do you go rebuild with 
fiber and expand the space available? Short term compression, 
long term fiber. 

With the discovery of light wave manipulation and communi- 
cations, we humans have stumbled across the Pandora's Box of 
our own biological infrastructure. Without knowing it, we may 
have closed some evolutionary loop, forever altering our bio- 
chemical and physiological make-up. Oh well 

The traditional delineation between media, its methods, regu- 
lation and users is blending pixel by pixel into a convergence of 
rainbow slush. Digitally- coded information all looks alike, 
whether it is ultimately destined to illuminate your TV or com- 
puter screen, vibrate your telephone, stereo speaker or tickle gray 
matter into delirium tremors. 

Voice, video and data are short-circuiting each other and 
crashing in gigabits and bytes and screaming through uncharted 
water to crash onto new shores. Sink or swim? I think I'll just float 
awhile. 

Dirk Koning [1957-2005] was executive director of the Community 
Media Center in Grand Rapids, Michigan. See article page 8. 
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33 Years Later: Why Access 



by Bob Devine 

Just before his death in 1859, Antioch 
College's founder, noted educator 
Horace Mann, challenged the gradu- 
ating class to "Be ashamed to die until you 
have won some victory for humanity/' and 
that challenge became the college's 
mantra. It is thus not surprising that 
Antioch's curriculum in communications 
has been, from its beginnings in the mid- 
1960s, more focused on issues of social 
justice and social change than it is on 
media production. 

In acquiring a great deal of video 
equipment through a grant in 1965, the 
college had been extremely fortunate in 
never having their efforts defined as "tele- 
vision." Early use of video at Antioch 
focused on researching feedback and 
process-oriented applications of the 
medium rather than on producing "pro- 
grams." The complement to the usual aca- 
demic critique of the mass media was the 
"grounded practice" of change -oriented 
media work within the political, economic 
and cultural context of actual communi- 
ties. It seemed natural in an era of civil 
rights and anti-war activism, and in the 
shadow of the Koerner commission 
report, that the change-oriented commu- 
nity organizing and social justice dimen- 
sions of public access work would play a 
central role in Antioch's program. 

The Communications program at 
Antioch was in large part shaped by stu- 
dent experiences in the field. Antioch stu- 
dents were of course as interested in the 
allures of new technologies and networks 
as most, but they were more interested in 
the potential of those technologies for 
engaging communities and improving the 
human condition. The coalition that came 
together around public access at Antioch 
mirrored the coalition that came together 
at the national level in the interest of 
securing access provisions in federal regu- 
lation. Some had read work from the 
Challenge for Change program, saw the 
new media as auguring activism and com- 
munity 7 empowerment, and were drawn to 
activities involving community organiz- 
ing. Some had abiding interest in public 
policy vis a vis the information economy 
and the existing communications infra- 
structure, and were drawn to regulatory 
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and franchise work. A number had strong 
interests in democratic theory and First 
Amendment issues, and were drawn to 
system design, policy formation, and 
devising of the mechanisms to enfran- 
chise broader constituents in support of 
invigorating local (and national) political 
dialogue and debate. Those interested in 
the potential of technology for expression 
saw public access as a new venue for art, 
as an experimental arena for the explo- 
ration of new technologies, and as a 
means to preserve and protect unique 
local cultural practices. Still another 
thread of interest had grounding in 
Frierian approaches to education, and 
some students found themselves actively 
experimenting with the training programs 
of public access to test models of commu- 
nity education and "problematizing." The 
intellectual fervor that motivated this gen- 
eration of Antioch student and faculty 
activists derived from Dorothy Todd 
Henaut, George Stoney, Tim Kennedy, 
Paolo Friere, Red Burns, Nicholas Johnson 
and Paul Ryan. 

The Communications Studies Center 
developed a hands-on curriculum that 
engaged Antioch students in franchising, 
training and activist work across the 
country. Since the 1920s the core of 
Antioch's educational model has been a 
cooperative education program that 
requires students to spend every other 
term off- camp us working on a "co-op 
job." Students with interests in social jus- 
tice, political change, community organiz- 
ing, cybernetics, and the emerging land- 
scape of new technologies and delivery 
systems gravitated toward co-op job 
opportunities in cable and public access. 
They assumed leadership of various proj- 
ects involving franchising, ascertainment, 
training and access startup, both as co-op 
jobs, and as student-initiated courses on 
campus. And so Antioch student Trisha 
Dair did research on community ascer- 
tainment and training and wrote grants; 
Steve Christiansen worked on developing 
models of networked programming; 
Howard Horton worked on writing fran- 
chises; Dinah LeHoven and Rick 
Newberger worked on franchising and the 
development of training systems; and a 
host of odier students got involved in var- 



ious access startups and training opportu- 
nities. Those with a direct influence on 
those of us at Antioch included Sue Buske, 
Jim Bell, Jean Rice, Fred Johnson, Margie 
Nicholson, and of course George Stoney. 

A number of the principles of the 
community- based media work that 
emerged during those early years of pub- 
lic access continue to inform and guide 
Antioch's program and my own reflections 
about the future direction of communi ty 
access. In contemplating the next 33 years 
of public access (and I hope to be 
involved throughout), it seems important 
to me to be thinking beyond the tactical, 
strategic and operational dimensions of 
public access work to consider "why" it is 
an important effort, and why it is critical 
that we defend, preserve and extend pub- 
lic access. And so I offer a beginning list of 
the principles and potentials of public 
access that have to do with community 
outcomes. 

Public access shifts the balance 
M. between producers and consumers 
of communications messages. The 

impermeable roles of producers of mes- 
sages (active and few in number) and 
consumers of messages (passive and 
many in number) reflect the economic 
organization of media industries, not the 
predisposition of (a) the uses to winch 
people might put communications tech- 
nologies, were such technologies to be at 
their disposal, or (b) the ends to be served 
by way of interaction, cultural practice, 
etc. Jankowski, Prehn and Stappers, in The 
People's Voice: Local Radio and Television 
in Europe, (Jankowski, et, ah, 1992) 
describe an alternative in which commu- 
nicants are "sendceivers," and are actively 
engaged in both roles in the communica- 
tion process. 

Public access draws private citizens 
into public life, transforming consumers 
into public speakers /participants, and 
moving them from passive into active 
roles of engagement in the civic life of 
their community. The results are a more 
lively and participatory local democratic 
forum, an arena where global issues and 
entertainment is balanced by the pres- 
ence of unique local cultural practices 
and expression, and where participants 
become more engaged as an active polity 



rather than as a target for communica- 
tions messages. 

2 As a corollary, public access permits 
a focus on the public good rather 
than the private good. Mass media deliv- 
ery systems confine "audiences" to the 
role of individual consumers. In our "mar- 
ketplace of ideas", our speech is relatively 
free from domination by the state, but it is 
not free from domination by the market. 
Markets produce private good, but not 
necessarily public good. The marketplace 
of ideas, for example, provides the most 
benefit for those with the necessary 
resources to enter and utilize its potential. 
Corporate entities stridently assert rights 
as self-interested speakers (private good), 
and their marketing, advertising or public 
relations messages go unchallenged in 
terms of the value and common benefit of 
their messages (public good). In addition, 
such messages go unchallenged by speak- 
ers lacking sufficient resources to enter 
the marketplace on an equal footing. 
Public opinion regarding the public good 
has been transformed into something that 
is assessed on the basis of aggregate indi- 
vidual interests through polling, and dis- 
tributed rather than forged by an 
informed and active public. 

While the First Amendment protects 
autonomous expression (a private good), a 
parallel thread involves, in the language of 
Supreme Court Justice Brennan in New 
York Times Company us. Sullivan, the goal 
of an uninhibited, robust and open mar- 
ketplace of ideas (a public good) . An 
enlightened and informed policy depends 
on having access to a diversity of opinions 
and viewpoints and being able to engage 
in public dialogue and discussion about 
such viewpoints in attempting to ascertain 
the truth. Public access has often forgotten 
its responsibility for this public dimension 
of the First Amendment over the years, 
and has followed the path of least resist- 
ance in championing autonomous indi- 
vidual expression, without promoting the 
utilitarian values of public discussion, 
deliberation and debate. 

Public access potentially provides a 
viable forum beyond the intimidation or 
intervention of the state, and beyond the 
economic imperatives or dominance of 
the marketplace, where individuals can 
come together to deliberate on the issues 
of the day. 't hough it can be enslaved by 
the private benefits of autonomous 
expression, it has the potential, as well, to 



champion the speech that promotes the 
principles of popular sovereignty, to sus- 
tain a system of democratic deliberation, 
and to promote broad concern with the 
"common good". 

3 The work of public access involves 
building "social capital." The inter- 
action and collaboration of community 
members in the various processes of pub- 
lic access can create a sense of mutuality, 
trust, reciprocity and support that has 
been referred to as "social capital" 
(Putnam, 1993). "If members of the group 
come to expect that others will behave 
reliably and honestly," Francis Fukayama 
notes, "then they will come to trust one 
another. Trust acts like a lubricant that 
makes any group or organization run 
more efficiently." 
(Fukayama, 2000, p. 
98) In the process of 
bringing community 
members together in 
access-related work, 
many of us have dis- 
covered that the net- 
works of association, 
the alliances across 
improbable boundaries, and the coali- 
tions and collaborations that result in 
unique community dynamics, are often 
times more productive, valuable and fas- 
cinating than whatever actual program- 
ming is produced. 

The benefits of such social capital are 
striking. Strangers become acquaintances, 
and often allies. Their voluntary associa- 
tion, work and contributions to the com- 
mon good of the community through 
public access activity builds a "bank" of 
social capital upon which they and other 
members of the community can draw at 
some future time. Individual citizens 
move from the individual consumer role 
to the collective agent role, and begin to 
act as a "public", outside of the state and 
the marketplace. The work of individuals 
and groups in access often extends to 
civic and community projects and 
activism beyond the scope of the particu- 
lar access activity. The dialogue engen- 
dered contributes to the solution of com- 
plex community problems and con- 
tributes to a healthy civil society. 

Public access inevitably contributes to 
the pool of social capital in every commu- 
nity in which it exists. 

4 Public access permits cultural 
integrity of media expression. Public 



access permits participants to frame 
expression that is shaped by and address- 
es their own cultural position, to produce 
representations which are sensitive to, 
congruent with and appropriate to the 
issues of their own cultural orientation, 
and to use public access to correct the 
inaccurate, incorrect, misleading or 
demeaning images of the mainstream 
media with regard to particular cultural 
positions, orientations or issues. Rather 
than being spoken about or spoken for, 
public access speakers are of the commu- 
nity in which they are speaking, and are 
able to speak for themselves. (See Jay 
Ruby, 1991, for a discussion of the subtle 
differences involved) 

Public access permits a level of cultur- 



Public access permits a level of cultural 
integrity of expression that is unparalleled 
in most media channels, and this is one of 
the unique strengths of the public access 
endeavor. 



al integrity of expression that is unparal- 
leled in most media channels, and this is 
one of the unique strengths of the public 
access endeavor. 

5 Public access contributes to the 
development of critical literacy. 

According to Everett Rogers, literacy 
implies the mastery of symbols, the ability 
to encode and decode messages, or 
"write" and "read," to manipulate sym- 
bols, to generalize through symbolization, 
to restructure reality via the manipulation 
of symbols, to empathize with roles 
beyond one's experience, to think coun- 
terfactually, and "to create a mental dis- 
tinction between symbol and reality." 
(Rogers, 1969, p. 72) Literacy implies the 
power to speak and have influence, the 
power to act, and the ability to distance 
oneself from the expediencies of everyday 
existence through the use of symbols. 

Literacy of course implies the ability to 
have access to information (including 
active information-seeking), to interpret, 
analyze, evaluate and "read" media criti- 
cally, to reflect on and deconstruct the 
codes and methods of message construc- 
tion, and ultimately, "To name and analyze 
conditions of every day life and organize 
against them." (Kidd, 1993, p.23). What is 



see Devine page 37 
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Publicly Owned Networks: 
Considering the Options 



BY Brenda J. Tralnor 

r ocal governments, like every other 
I .entity in our economy, are challenged 
jUby living in the telecommunications 
revolution. Some, either de facto or by 
choice, are the owners of various kinds of 
telecom resources. 

An interesting question arises: What is 
the appropriate role for a municipal gov- 
ernment regarding ownership of telecom 
resources? The question is posed in the 
singular because there clearly is no uni- 
versal answer covering all municipal gov- 
ernments. Many pundits have argued that 
information is our new essential service, 
with telecom technologies serving as the 
essential infrastructure. As roads drove a 
developing agricultural economy, and 
electrification powered an 
industrial /manufacturing economy, 
telecommunications connects the infor- 
mation economy. 

Few would argue that municipal gov- 
ernments should not invest to improve the 
quality of their essential services and, like 
other major service organizations, munici- 
pal governments are upgrading their basic 
information systems to do just that. 

In a similar vein, governments are 
investing in systems to decrease the cost 
of providing services. And some technolo- 
gies allow services that would otherwise 
be unaffordable: through cable franchises, 
cities can afford a government access 
channel, where the acquisition of a broad- 
cast station would have been both spec- 
trum- and cost-prohibitive. And these 
franchises have enabled many cities to 
operate "I-Nets" connecting public facili- 
ties — such as schools, libraries, and gov- 
ernment facilities — offering improved 
government services and reduced costs. 

Finally, governments are upgrading 
their internal support systems to improve 
operations, meet expanding administra- 
tive and legal requirements and to lower 
costs wherever possible. Integrated human 
resources and payroll systems, emergency 
response systems, and computer aided 
dispatch are but a few examples. 

Clearly, the business of government 
requires telecommunications. The band- 
width requirements of advanced applica- 
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tions require robust, wide-area networks 
for connectivity. Government's need for 
technological access to locations through- 
out a community has led to the growth of 
typically liber-rich, municipal area net- 
works or "MANs." 

As increased bandwidth need is cou- 
pled with the dissolution of monopoly 
providers, local governments have a 
responsibility to explore all options to 
best plan for the most affordable and 
most useful network that will meet pres- 
ent and future needs and budgets. For a 
city, these options can include buying net- 
work services from retail or wholesale 
providers; or building and operating its 
own network. 

Or cities can combine these two 
options by entering into either joint pub- 
lic/ private ventures, or by offering servic- 
es on their network for sale to the public 
— becoming a service competitor. Some 
cities are stepping boldly onto the field of 
competitive battle, wrestling for con- 
sumer's cash, and, at times, even seeking 
publicly-supported financing for capital- 
ization and operation of phone, cable, 
data transport, and internet services. Are 
these appropriate government functions? 
That answer depends not only on the 
needs of the community, but on the char- 
acter of the governmental entity. 

As an economic development strategy, 
it is clearly within a local government's 
interest to assure that the community 
enjoys the best possible telecom services 
at competitive prices, both to meet the 
growing information needs of its residents 
and to serve as an attraction for new 
knowledge-based businesses. To econom- 
ic development strategists, telecom net- 
works today offer urban and rural locales 
the advantages offered yesterday by the 
railroad, an airport, a stadium, or a rede- 
veloped downtown theatre district. 

Why would a city seek to compete 
with private enterprise in telecom servic- 
es? After all, the industry is very dynamic, 
both technologically and financially. As 
organizations, municipal governments are 
not known as "lean and mean" service 
providers. What can they possibly offer to 
the telecommunications consumer that 



private enterprise cannot? 

The simple answer to that question is: 
Probably nothing. However, the question 
should be framed somewhat differently: 
What can municipalities possibly offer to 
the telecommunications consumer that 
private enterprise will not offer? The 
answer to that question is not simple. For 
one thing, it depends on the consumer. If 
the consumer is poor and the service is 
Internet access, the need may not be met 
by the marketplace — period. If the con- 
sumer is a small business and the service is 
a very high-speed data line, the need may 
not be met by the marketplace at a price 
the consumer can afford. The overall com- 
munity well-being can suffer in the 
absence of service, or of affordable service. 

The decades-old concern about infor- 
mation "haves vs. have-nots" is now a 
measurable trend. A 1997 study found that 
higher percentages of ethnic minorities 
were unfamiliar with the internet than 
whites. A study released in 1998 reported 
clear, and not surprising, delineations of 
computer penetration based on household 
income: those with money had access to 
the information infrastructure; those with- 
out, don't or can't get online. It would 
appear that the makeup of our communi- 
ties is becoming more stratified, not more 
unified, And local governments deal first, 
and first-hand, with the deleterious effects 
of such stratification. 

To prevent damaging social conse- 
quences, a city may incorporate telecom 
services into its solutions. Some provide 
computer access, email addresses, and 
Internet access through libraries and 
community centers. The debate over the 
appropriateness of a government-owned 
network should focus on a few key issues. 

▲ The First: What is the nature of the 
municipal authority? Does it have the 
experience, the culture and the human 
resources to operate an advanced 
telecommunications network? 

A The second issue: What is the con- 
stituency being served and can its needs 
be met best by the private markets? 

▲ The third issue: Is it fair to have the 
authority that manages the rights-of-way 
compete with users of the rights-of-way? 



Addressing the last issue first, it seems clear that a municipality that 
coordinates its regulatory role with its competitive role for the purpose of 
aiding its own success in the marketplace to the detriment of private com- 
petitors could face antitrust liability. While this is a legitimate issue for 
debate, most municipalities and their attorneys are very cognizant of their 
exposure and will not venture forth into the competitive environment until 
appropriate safeguards are in place. 

As foT the nature of the municipal authority, if the municipality oper- 
ates its own utility enterprises, it may well have the culture and the human 
resources to construct and manage a VI AN. In contrast, if the municipal 
authority has no experience in providing utility services directly to paying 
customers, then it may be difficult for the organization to manage a com- 
petitive telecom network. However, since many cities that do not operate 
utilities do lease real property to private entities, it may be deemed an 
acceptable risk for such a city to build infrastructure, like conduit in the 
rights-of-way, for the purpose of leasing it to competitive telephone and 
cable companies. The unique character of each city must be considered. 

If information is truly an essential service, then governments have a 
traditional role to fulfill — making certain that this essential service is avail- 
able to everyone, at prices that will enable all but the most disadvantaged 
to partake without subsidy. 

Some providers have responded to the perceived threat of municipal 
competition by seeking legislative relief in the form of state laws prohibit- 
ing the construction of municipal networks. The irony of this approach is 
apparent. Carriers and operators that should have an overwhelming com- 
petitive advantage in terms of human resources, organizational structure, 
market experience, motivation and existing market share have eschewed 
competition for protection from a higher governmental authority. 

Whether or not a city chooses to enter into the competitive market, 
either at the wholesale or retail market — through public/private ventures, 
or through direct sales to businesses and residents — is a serious question 
requiring thorough and thoughtful analysis. This is not a decision that 
should dictated to cities from another distant authority, or an industry 
seeking competitive protections. It is an appropriate debate for any com- 
munity. 

Governments are often criticized for being slow-moving, costly, 
bureaucratic behemoths. Clearly, we should applaud the innovators who 
seek to do the business of local government better. Can these innovators 
succeed in a competitive telecommunications world? Some may, some 
may not. The burden of choice — to enter a market or not — is great for local 
government, worthy of extensive local debate and careful review of market 
conditions, community needs, and business factors that will determine 
long term success. Opportunities need to be explored: consider options for 
infrastructure and services: why not privatize some public services, and 
expand public provision of traditionally "private" services? 

In an ideali/.ed world, the availability of adequate infrastructure, 
advanced telecom services and affordable prices will be provided in a 
timely manner by private companies engaged in vigorous competition. 
However, until consumers see that idealized world, it is most clearly in the 
public interest for local governments to exercise freely their right to 
debate, discuss, analyze, and make difficult choices about telecommuni- 
cations infrastructures. Cities must have the option to explore all techolo- 
gy and service innovations, to do the business of government better, to 
preserve the economic vitality of their tax base, and to enhance the quality 
of life that is unique to, and uniquely defines, each community. 

Brenda J. Trainor [trainor@frontiertrail.com] is the principal in Frontier Trail, Inc., 
a management consultancy formed in 1998 specializing in communications, tech- 
nology, and community issues providing strategic services to telecommunications 
providers, government entities, and nonprofit organizations. She serves as vice 
chair of Community Media of the Foothills, the PEG access corporation in 
Monrovia, California. 
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continued from page 35 

often overlooked, however, is the manner in which 
"writing" informs reading. With electronic media, the 
capacity for symbol manipulation and counter-factual 
thinking permits the development of critical, rather 
than imitative literacy. The construction of messages 
leads to the analysis of the manner in which meaning 
is generated and circulated through media messages. 
The critical reader/writer of electronic messages (the 
public access producer, or "sendcetver") is able to 
articulate grievances, to organize and collectivize 
action, to open up sites of opposition and analysis, to 
express cultural positions and values, to register oppo- 
sition, to propose alternative courses of action, to 
influence others, and contribute to the formation of 
public opinion, The ability to write, in short, provides 
rich and productive avenues for civic participation. 

Public access provides a point of entry into the 
power and dominance channels of electronic commu- 
nication. Its capacity to develop critical literacy — both 
reading and writing — significantly enhances the pos- 
sibility of true democratic participation among its 
participants. 

As the technology, the delivery systems, layers of 
regulation and the general corporate and political 
environment of electronic communications continues 
to evolve with each new generation of access produc- 
ers and providers, what continues to remain relevant, 
current and focused 33 years later are the fundamen- 
tal principles of why community access is so critical to 
civic and democratic culture. 

Bob Devine [bob@mnn.org]is currently interim executive 
director of Manhattan Neighborhood Network. He has been 
involved with public access since 1968; has participated in 
the startup of the Dallas, Milwaukee and Manhanttan 
access systems; and is past president of and still professor 
at Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Free Speech in the '90s: 

Myths and Realities 



En his numerous books and lectures, 
Herbert I. Schiller [1919-2000] shattered 
the myth that we Americans live in an 
open society with a free marketplace of 
ideas. His work exposed the enormous 
role corporations play in shaping our cul- 
ture and communications. At the time of 
this address in July 1991 at the annual 
conference of the National Federation of 
Local Cable Programmers [today Alliance 
for Community Media] in Portland, 
Oregon, Schiller was Emeritus Professor 
of Communication at the University of 
California at San Diego. He had lectured 
widely throughout the world and written a 
number of important books, among them 
Communications and the American 
Empire, The Mind Managers, and Culture 
Inc.: The Corporate Takeover of Public 
Expression to name only several. 

by Herbert 1. Schiller 

What I think all of us here are aware, 
but which is still hardly conscious 
to the test oi' our population is the 
cultural degradation in our society. The 
degradation of the cultural environment. 
Already public schools around the coun- 
try are showing in the classes commer- 
cials brought to you by a subsidiary of 
Time Warner. Another sacred area has 
succumbed and is succumbing across the 
nation to the hucksters right into the 
classroom itself. You go to a museum, a 
scientific center, and what do you see? 
Corporate logos on exhibits — science 
brought to you by TRW, Rockwell and 
Exxon. 

Of course, you of all people are famil- 
iar with what happened to the mandate 
of public noncommercial television. 
There is no such animal any longer. First 
it started very courteously and very dis- 
creetly, and now it's just a rampant com- 
mercialism in our public television. And if 
you're a sports fan, why, you're not watch- 
ing sports. You're just watching the most 
gargantuan kind of commercial enter- 
prise that's imaginable. Coca-Cola is in 
there and so are: some of the other big 
ones and thereby one enterprise, which at 
one time was an actual human enterprise, 
a creative enterprise, a skill enterprise all 



being co-opted. That's what I mean when 
I talk bout corporate despoliation and 
environ mental pollution of the cultural 
field. 

Now in this particular field a very 
curious paradoxical condition exists. We 
have recognized that the First 
Amendment is our defense for freedom of 
speech; we realize it's stitl an ideal. We 
realize all of the violations that have 
occurred. But we still struggle and we still 
feel pretty good that we have a First 
Amendment. But what is observable is 
this: the First Amendment is our amend- 
ment, it's a people's amendment, it's for 
individual's expression, and has been 
taken and turned around and interpreted 
through one Supreme Court decision 
after another, into an amendment that 
defends what is called euphemistically 
"corporate speech." Sometimes they call 
it "commercial speech." 

When they break up Dan Rather for a 
commercial, that's corporate speech. 
When you go to a ballgame, and then you 
see the billboards, that's corporate 
speech. Under increasing interpretations, 
this corporate speech has been given the 
protection, not yet totally but well on the 
way, of the First Amendment. The First 
Amendment is now being regarded as 
protecting this kind of speech. You might 
say that just broadens it out, makes it 
more democratic. Why limit it. to us? Why 
exclude one part of the society? Because 
this is not a broadening, ft is a narrowing, 
a kind of pressing inward rather than 
moving outward. 

And why is that? Well, there are many 
reasons, but let me just mention one. It's 
been alluded to here already today. With 
the new communications technology, 
with the vast networks and the control of 
the networks, with the access to satellites, 
in order for the largest dominant voice to 
be heard, it's got to be backed up by a 
tremendous amount of funds. And who 
has the funds? The Fortune 500. So, with 
an interpretation that allows corporate 

: speech to be regarded as equally secure 
under the First Amendment we find that 

j the voice of the individual creative per- 



son, whether a singer, writer, journalist, 
or broadcaster gets pressed to the margin 
and the dominant expression is then pre- 
sented by the corporate interest- 
So I would say at this time not only do 
we have our customary battles, not only 
do we have the book burners and the 
people who don't like this idea or that 
idea being expressed, the people who 
intimidate librarians for having a book on 
the shelf. We have those, unfortunately, 
and plenty of them, but those battles are 
relatively visible. But this battle has been 
going on without any real public recogni- 
tion of what has happened, and so now 
you see the First Amendment protects us 
to a degree, without romanticizing it 
against the abuses of the government. 
Government control of information. 
Government intervention, informational 
dissemination. 

Power in our society has continuously 
been pyramided and concentrated, so 
that today the real power is not in 
Congress. We know where the real deci- 
sions are made. But the real threat to our 
society today comes from an area that's 
not even recognized, not even identified. 

And how would it be identified? Who 
is going to call it? Who is going to make 
the various statements? Where is that 
declaration going to come from? So that 
is our agenda today. To be able to recog- 
nize the transformations in this society 
and to be able to contest those transfor- 
mations at a totally new level. Now, how 
do we do that? What do we do about this? 
Well, the very first thing is to make it 
known and ask the question. Now all of 
you over the last two or three years have 
noticed these good faith and enormously 
red, white and blue identifications of 
Phillip Morris with the Bill of Rights. 

There have been all kinds of commer- 
cials on that. You've seen the founding 
fathers in wig and costume and Phillip 
Morris saying, "Oh this our Constitution. 
Let's defend it." And what is the real mes- 
sage there? What is the, as they say in aca- 
demic jargon, the subtext? It is our right 
to give you a message any way we like, to 
induce you to kill yourself. That's the 
continued on page 41 
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...that is our job. To 
redeem our past. To expand 
our present, and to make 
the future a little bit more 
tolerable for a truly open 
creative spirit and a full 
expression, which at the 
present time, is so narrow, 
so weak, so attenuated, 
that most of us cringe. 

message. Because, Phillip Morris, we 
know what they are producing and what 
they are selling, but they give us the other 
message, "Let's defend the Bill of Rights," 
but they're talking about a very different 
Bill of Rights. 

They are talking about this new inter- 
pretation, which says, "Yes, we have the 
right to make any kind of a message we 
like and that's defended under the 
Constitution." That doesn't necessarily 
mean we have to say you can't express 
anything at all if you're corporation, but 
we have to begin to be able to make our 
choices, to make our careful, distinguish- 
ing points of what is a legitimate message 
and what is not a legitimate message. 

Wouldn't it be nice to have our politi- 
cal leadership propose a tax in this socie- 
ty, a tax on advertising, and that tax 
would be given exclusively to independ- 
ent television workers and groups so that 
they can begin to mount the kind of a 
rejoinder that at this time goes ttnre- 
sponded to. But I think it's time to allow 
the creative forces in this society to get 
full expression and to begin to limit the 
forces that themselves, although they like 
to don the garb of openness and freedom 
and full expression, are basically con- 
cerned with pressing their own partisan 
interests. 

Well that is our job. To redeem our 
past. To expand our present, and to make 
the future a little bit more tolerable for a 
truly open creative spirit and a full 
expression, which at the present time, is 
so narrow, so weak, so attenuated, that 
most of us cringe. Thank you. 



Access in the 1990s: 

A Modest Manifesto 

by Fred Johnson 

A Refuse to be defined by the dead language of the cable franchise, which is 
based on abstract political jurisdictions that are designed to cut off commu- 
nication by definition. Instead, work the networks of real communication 
that define real community. 

▲ Create legal arguments to justify your refusal to be confined to the fran- 
chise. 

A. Diversify funding, using the franchise as a core. 

A Build close working relationships with the various networks of communi- 
ty-based organization. They are another form of real community. Learn to 
recognize the difference between genuine community groups and those that 
are just fronts for the powers-that-be, then give preference to the genuine 
ones. 

A Understand that arts organizations have become central organizations in 
the community. Understand that many of them are under the same kind of 
pressures as access when it comes to censorship. 

A Don't fight the market for programming. Define the difference between 
commercial, corrupt programming and programming that can be sold to 
other outlets. Become a go-between for producers and the market. Consider 
principled spin-offs from access, where the values of community media can 
begin showing up in commercial programming. Consider using public funds 
to start local production efforts that are flexible in the sense that they can be 
distributed in a number of venues. 

A Stop worrying about independent producers making a few dollars from 
the work they do in access. Encourage them sell/distribute their work after it 
runs in your community. Access needs producers who make good commu- 
nity television, and they will not stick around if their efforts are restricted to 
Bush-style volunteerism. 

A Forget the narrow mission statements in the franchise regarding televi- 
sion. Become diverse community media centers. Become the primary site 
for media education and media training. Immediately start courses in com- 
puter literacy, home video, organizational uses of the new phone systems, 
and digital photography. Do not define your organization only in terms of 
television. 

▲ Abandon the pseudo-neutral approach to training and education that 
claims to be avoiding imposing a style or visual language on the community. 
Develop a training approach that allows people to understand how commu- 
nication is fundamentally implicated in oppression. Learn what is undemo- 
cratic about the forms communication that have developed from exploitive 
practice and counter it with new forms. Open these issues up to explicit 
debate within the center and the community. 

A Find and implement legal arguments for all of the above. Be as clever and 
ruthless in tgis as the cable companies that are working to rid themselves of 
access. 

Fred Johnson [fjohnson@mwg.org] directs the Community Media and Technology 
Program at UMass Boston's College of Public and Community Service 
www.cpcs.umb.edu/cmt. He is a founding member of Media Working Group Inc. 
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You want to impact your 
community. So do we. 



Impacting your community is what 
public access media is all about. At 
SAMHSA*, we too want to impact 
every community in the country. 

Like you, we realize alcohol- and 
drug-use disorders are serious health 
issues that touch each community. In 
fact, many of your viewers know first- 
hand or through close relationships 
just how difficult it can be to overcome 
addiction. 

SAMHSA's The Road to Recovery 

programs communicate a message of 
hope. They inform, educate, and touch 
lives. And you're invited to schedule 
them into your programming at no 
charge when you subscribe to the series. 

These free 1-hour programs feature 
experts on addiction and treatment, 
interviews with caring providers, and 
inspirational stories from people in 
recovery. They show how treatment 



is effective and recovery is possible. 
Available in VHS or DVD, they are in 
the public domain and use is unlimited. 

The Road to Recovery programs 
were developed to help communicate 
SAMHSA's vision of "A Life in the 
Community for Everyone." 

Use them now to impact your 
community. 

Subscribe by e-mail: media@health.org, 
or phone: 240-747-4816. 

Free programming 
about alcohol and drug 
addiction treatment 

*The Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration is an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration 
www.samhsa.gov 



Freedom & Community: Staying 
Relevant in the Digital Age 



If we promote the message as the message, not the medi- 
um as the message, we will stay relevant. If we use media 
as a social development tool, we will remain relevant. If we 
define ourselves and not let ourselves be defined by corpo- 
rate media, we will remain relevant... 



by Dirk Koning 

Stories will always need to be told. 
Money will always need to be made. 
Messages will always seek an audi- 
ence. Voices will always vie to be heard. 
Songs will always need singers. 

What role, if any, will community 
media have in the burgeoning future of 
the microcosm and telecosm? What if 
access ceases to be a cause? What if cost 
diminishes to match need? What if band- 
width is unlimited and becomes comodi- 
fied and free? 

What do we uniquely provide? 
Freedom in a word. Freedom from 
market force "success" based on return. 
Freedom from "cost effective" consolida- 
tion of labor and capital for profit. 
Freedom from "time is money" messages 
that compress reality for effect. Freedom 
from mass appeal. Freedom to fail. 
Freedom to target niche markets. 
Freedom to be unpopular yet distributed. 
Freedom to express fears fearlessiy. 
Freedom to have the search justify itself. 
Freedom fo preserve culture, language 
and minority views. Freedom from "price 
per minute" schemes. Freedom from top 
down control. Freedom from the pap of 
global consolidation. Freedom from the 
medium being the message. Freedom to 
have the medium be the message. 
Freedom to be disturbing. 

How will we perpetuate this freedom 
in an expanding and chaotic world con- 
stantly being designed to "brand" us while 
dangling "freedom" as a purchasable com- 
modity? 

Content. Content. Content. It seems 
the conduit is becoming increasingly 
ubiquitous. A bit is a bit is a bit whether it 
traverses the air as an electron wave or a 
photon particle, and curses through anti- 
quated copper lines or fiber optic fila- 
ments. Why should we care how it reaches 
an ear, eye or flesh? 

Our richness is in Community and 
Freedom. If, "all politics are local" then 
what of "all media"? Will time and space 
rebound as critical life factors? Will geo- 
graphic proximity continue to have meas- 
urable effects on love, life and commerce? 
Will the exponential growth of more 



media amplify the value of local, local, 
local? You betcha! 

How do we stay focused on the "meat 
of the message" and not follow the trend 
to have the sheer consumption of the 
message "be the meat"? Are lives based 
on having less freer than lives based on 
either doing or being as William James 
suggested? How do we capture hearts 
when capturing "eyeballs" is the mantra? 
Why do we deserve to survive? Will we 
cross die line of direct media input into 
brains and bodies? Will we wake up one 
day with our mission fulfilled and be 
done? Unlikely! 

Trust seems to be another attribute we 
can claim. Who can you trust to give you 
the facts on equipment, technology, pro- 
gramming, and education? What of 
motive? If media centers keep motives 
clear — to share as opposed to seeing what 
the market will bear — we can stay rele- 
vant. If we promote the message as the 
message, not the medium as the message, 
we will stay relevant. If we use media as a 
social development tool, we will remain 
relevant. If we define ourselves and not let 
ourselves be defined by corporate media, 
we will remain relevant. If we constantly 
ask our communities what they need and 
then deliver, we will remain relevant. If we 
preserve our community's aural and visual 
history through community archives, we 
will remain relevant. If we assist non-profit 
groups in achieving their mission we will 
remain relevant. If we put people first and 
technology second, we will remain rele- 
vant. If we commit to paying living wages, 
we will remain relevant. If we keep com- 
munity boards focused on mission instead 
of management minutia, we will remain 
relevant. If we are willing to reinvent our- 
selves to serve, we wall remain relevant. 

This multi-7Tiedia, digital future seems 
to be cluttered with new products, sooth- 



j sayers and pitfalls. No one really seems to 
have a handle on societal effects from the 
information revolution. The adage that 
seems to shine through is, "the more 
things change, the more they stay the 

I same." Dot corns seem to be losing their 
nevvby luster and many are just plain 
going down the dot toilet. Email has 
changed the way we communicate, but I 
still don't write my Mom enough. It may 
easily take a full generation for any per- 
spective to surface as fact. 

I am more optimistic about the future 
these days than I have been in the past. 
Maybe the longer we live the more relative 
perspective we acquire. As I see libraries 
continuing to be used and funded, I real- 
ize the media centers can and should be 
folded into the fabric of a community as a 
critical institution. We should just be care- 
ful to not be "institutionalized." 

After one of our recent orientation 
sessions at the Community Media Center 
where we cover all the rules and responsi- 
bilities and liabilities, etc., I had a cocky 
17-year-old come up to me and say, "Mr. 
Koning, I believe you have created the 
institution my generation will be forced to 
dismantle." Punk. My first instinct was to 
extricate his Adam's apple from his throat. 
But I remained calm and realized that the 
world works that way. (I ended up co-opt- 
ing him by hiring him into the institution 
he wants to dismantle.) Anyway, we have 
had the good fortune to get a decade or 
two of development under our belts and 
we need to stay focused on the things that 

: matter most. Freedom and Community. 
Power to the People. 

"The price of freedom is eternal 

vigilance. — Thomas Jefferson 

The late Dirk Koning was executive director 
of the Community Media Center in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. See story page 8. 
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END-TO-END 
AUTOMATION SOLUTIONS 




At Synergy Broadcast Systems 
its not the pieces and parts but 
the combination of Software, 

equipment, design and 

workflow that makes an 
automation system greater than 
the sum of its parts. 



Synergy Broadcast's installations are based on: 

• Experience with your situation 

• An understanding of your needs, goals and budget 

• Software designed with input from stations just like yours 

• Modular components that are designed to work together 

• Customization that tailors the system to meet your needs 

• A migration path for future growth and expansion. 

Synergy Broadcast provides end-to-end 
automation solutions for Public, Education, 
Government and Cable Broadcasters 
designed to: 

• Help you save money 

• Maximize staff time 

• Enhance or expand your services 

• improve your workflow and operations 

• Provide on-going support and training 




SYNERGY DESIGN BUILD INSTALL ■ TRAIN • SUPPORT 

Broadcast Systems 16115 Doo | ey Roac j , Addison, tx 75001 » 800-601-6991 

Station Automation. Web Streaming. Video On-Demand. WWW. synergybroadcost.com 



The simplest 

purchasing decision ... 

... the most 

comprehensive production tools. 

Paul Congo, Executive Director of Access Monterey Pen- 
insula, has spent over 25 years involved in community 
access television, and along the way, he learned what it 
takes to succeed in this broadcast field. 

"VT[4]™ is the most practical, user-friendly video suite 
on the market. The fact that a single operator can have 
such power at his fingertips continues to amaze me. 
From broadcasting multi-camera live switched events to 
one man productions, VT[4j™'s flexibility is unbeatable. 
The price point also makes it wonderful for public access. 
With budget cycles sometimes years apart, VT[4] w 's af- 
fordability makes it possible to purchase multiple sys- 
tems for use in training, remote locations, and in studio. 

"But the real value of VT[4]™ is its integration and video 
quality. Everything's there: switcher, editor, graphics, 
even high-end animation capability. VT[4]™ is a system 
that can be used as a switcher OR an editor OR a graph- 
ics station. It combines live switching of up to 24 sourc- 
es, real-time editing of both uncompressed and DV clips, 
character generation, painting, both 2D and 3D anima- 
tion, integrated ProcAmpS, Waveform and Vectorscope 

— even Internet streaming capabilities. 

"Bottom line: VT[4]™is well-designed, stable, and sup- 
ported by a company that started the desktop video 
revolution over a decade ago. There is nothing on the 
market that compares to the power and quality of this 
suite of tools, and the price point is far below anything 
else that even comes close." 

NewTek's VT[4] offers everything a Public, Education and 
Government Local Access television station needs: 

• live switching of 8 component or up to 24 composite sources 
« hardware switcher interface • uncompressed output • live 
Internet streaming • character generation • real-time uncom- 
pressed editing » painting »2D animation • free technical sup- 
port • 30 modeling, animation and rendering • 
All integrated into one high-end production suite, for stations 
demanding affordability and reliability. 

To request your free PEG information package, visit 
www.newtek.com/cmr 

To get a live demo, contact your Authorized Reseller 
at: www.newtek.com/demo 
or call 1-800-843-8934. 

VT[4] is a trademark of NewTek, Inc. Copyright ©2004 NewTek, Inc. 




Paul Congo, 

Executive Director, 
Access Monterey Peninsula 
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NewTek is a proud sponsor of the 
Alliance for Community Media. 




The Annenberg/CPB Channel 




COMMUNITY MEDIA REVIEW 

Grand Rapids Cable Access Center, Inc. 

711 Bridge St. NW 

Grand Rapids, Ml 49504-5560 



It's free, and available 24/7 
to round out your schedule. 
Find new programming in reading, 
literature, social studies, and the arts. 

Contact Dana Rouse at 
1-800-228-8030 ext. 4 
or channel@learner.org. 
www.learner.org 
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